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191I—Books that will Help You—19II 





STORIES AND POEMS 


WITH LESSON PLANS 
By ANNA E. McGOVERN, B.S. 


Professor Primary Methods, lowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 398 pp. Price, $1.25 


This is a book of the highest value to primary and 
intermediate teachers, who want a collection of stories 
and poems that are real literature. 

There are Wonder Stories, Fairy Stories, Stories of 
Knights, Stories Pertaining to Our Country, Bible 
Stories, Stories that have Inspired Painters and Poets, 
and Miscellaneous Stories. 

Each group of stories is followed by a short collec- 
tion of poems, gems of thought, each emphasizing the 
central thought of the preceding stories. 

The suggestions, lesson plans and topical outlines 
greatly enhance the educational value as they lend a 
hand to the teacher in leading the children to appre- 
ciate the literary worth and life-lessons of these master- 
pieces. 

New courage, new confidence come to the teacher 
with this book in hand, as the tasks, once so difficult, 
now become easy and enjoyable. 





THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON 
CRUSOE 
Rewritten, Modernized and Adapted as a 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 
By SAMUEL B. ALLISON, Ph.D. 
Principal of the Walsh School, Chicago, Ill. 
12mo. 199 pp. Illustrated, Cloth, 50 cents 


This is an ing@nious and remarkably happy adapta- 
tion of the old favorite. Modernized with additional 
incidents, fresh interest is given to the story and a 
greatly enlarged service to both teachers and pupils. 

In this golden treasury, the teachers of upper primary 
and intermediate grades have a capital story to unfold 
to eager ears, that will disclose with never ceasing inter- 
est the successive stages of primitive man’s advance- 
ment in meeting his individual and social needs and of 
his rise from savage to civilized life. 

Thus it becomes a center and material for oral and 
written language, for social and industrial history, 
ethics, drawing and the manual arts. 

The Introduction clears up the purpose and plan. 
Suggestions, preparatory headings, and the ‘Things 
to Think About” at close of each chapter, equip the 
teacher for making the Crusoe period a winsome 
exercise to pupils. 


(JUST PUBLISHED) 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY 
OCCUPATION WORK 


FIRST TERM 


By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES 
Fully Illustrated. Mailing Price, 50 cents 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the 
Kindergarten into the daily program, bringing primary 
teacher and Kindergarten into intelligent co-opera- 


ion. 

Unlike the usage of the Kindergarten, in the primary 
there can be no supervision of pupils engaged in seat 
work. 

Of utmost importance, is the systematic use of 
‘‘gifts” materials in the primary, and the sequences 
must be carefully worked out to develop number, form, 
rhythm, balance, color, harmonies and _ illustrative 
work. 

Photographs of the finished work, charts, patterns 
and poster work, add interest and value to the volume. 

All lessons are carefully correlated with the abundant 
material offered in the book. 


(SECOND TERM IN PRESS) 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE 
ONES 


A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 


By EMMA M. MAGUIRE, B. Ped. 

Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 50 cents 

These “‘Story Plays” have been chosen and written 
in their dramatic form to help the teacher in her choice 
of Stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready for 
action. The plays in this little book furnish right ac- 
tion for the imagination by allowing the child to im- 
personate the characters in the fables and fairy tales. 








LANGUAGE GAMES 


By MYRA KING 
Los Angeles, California 
Cloth, 50 cents 


Miss King recognizing the fact that children readily 
learn the use of words in play has ingeniously turned 
this fact to good practical effect in this book. It can- 
not fail to form and fix habits of correct’ speech, if 
Language Games are faithfully used in the First, 
Second, and-Third Grades. Correct language is in- 
sisted on, because it’s a rule of the game. 

Though intended to teach the correct forms of or- 
dinary speech, these lesson-games are not expected to 
take the place of the formal or regular Language Les- 
sons. Every child in the room is expected to take an 
active part in every part of the game. 

The best results will be obtained if the games are 
used as a reward for work well done. 

“‘Correct forms thus taught,” says Supt. Moore, 
‘*will keep coming up as long as one lives.” 


12mo. 95 pages. 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE SERIES 
BOOK ONE. 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 
By M. HELEN BECKWITH 

Fully Illustrated. 188 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 

An exceedingly helpful book for the First Primary 
Teacher. 

It plans work and entertainment for the first halj 
hour of the morning, for recreation periods and the seat 
work left to the discretion of the teacher. 

Each month has its own subject for special conside.a- 
ton. Each has also its own story to divert while it 
also serves to impress the essential features of the les- 
son. . 

For September, Home Life is the subject, and How 
It Happened, the story. Thus during the year, ten 
different subjects are developed and as many pleasing 
and instructive stories. 

An Appendix presents ten different occupations, 
such as cutting, folding, sewing, weaving, etc., all of 
which may be used to illustrate the subjects outlined 
and to relieve the monotony of the copying and other 
tedious detail work of the first two years. 











(JUST PUBLISHED) 


SEAT WORK AND SENSE 
TRAINING 
By CHRISTIANA S. MOUNT 
Illustrated. Mailing Price, 50 cents 


Miss Mount in this work aims, quite successfully we 
believe, to solve the problem of devising pleasing and 
profitable employment for leisure hours in graded and 
ungraded schools. 

Attractive as seat work, it tests the child’s knowledge 
of former lessons, clears up his impressions and ener- 
gizes his faculties. 


SENSE TRAINING 


is of high import in primary work, as sense products 
are fundamental to the activities of memory, judgment 
and imagination. 


MATERIAL FOR ONE HUNDRED DAYS 


is suitably prepared for teachers. There are games, 
paper cutting and folding, drawing and modelling. 





BLACKBOARD READING 


By MAUD MOORE 
Primary Supervisor of Schools, Canton, Ohio 
160 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 


HOW TO TEACH BEGINNERS TO READ. 


Opportunity is knocking now at every First Primary 
Teacher’s Door. 


Do it NOW 
Get Blackboard Reading 


and cut out those trying First Weeks when thirty or 
more new beginners gather utterly self-helpless about 
your feet and are there to learn to read. 

Get Blackboard Reading, and find all the material 
for daily drill. Find the best Method of making an 
effective display of this material on the board, and of 
drilling the pupils. Learning to read is thus made a 
matter of pride and enjoyment to teacher and pupils. 

The methods involve abundant action and conversa- 
tion work that children so heartily enioy. 





TEACHERS’ GUIDE SERIES 
BOOK TWO. 


LESSON PLANS—DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH 
Illustrated. 151 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 


The ten Lesson Plans of this volume, all simple, all 
skillfully devised and thoroughly practical, involving 
the careful study of ten different animals, provide 
abundant material for attractive nature study for the 
school year. 

The cat, dog, cow, sheep, goat, horse, donkey, pig, 
hen and. duck, are the series. 

There’s a helpful introductory talk to each topic; 
there’s a lively quizzing that keeps little brains astir 
at home as well as at school. There is the close study 
of all parts, all habits and characteristics of the 
animal. 

For the teacher, there are opening suggestions and 
a brief outline of the Object, the Method and the Re- 
sults of the lesson scheme. 


12mo. 





SUBSCRIBE NOW 


FOR PRIMARY EDUCATION, best of Educational Journals for Teachers of Primary Grades 1, 2, 3. 
FOR POPULAR EDUCATOR, of highest value to Teachers of Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Each at $1.25 per year. BOTH at $2.25 —an ideal combination for all grades. 
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Order NOW 
for 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Pilgrims Going to Church 
We want every subscriber to PRIMARY EDUCATION to have our beautiful Catalogue, with 
1,000 miniature illustrations, and a colored Bird Picture, cf 


‘The Perry Pictures vl 


(The one cent pictures are 10 SPECIAL OFFER to those not having our Catalogue. Send three two-cent stamps 
to 20 times as large as these in November, mention this offer and we will send the Catalogue and these five pictures, each 
pictures, on paper, 54 x8.) ; 54 x 8 inches, all in the beautiful ** Boston Edition,” and a picture of Theodore Roosevelt. 


Sistine Madonna 





SEND TO-DAY Plan for your November and December work with pictures NOW. Teach 
the Thanksgiving and Pilgrim stories with the PERRY PICTURES. Use Madonnas and other 
Christmas subjects for December Picture Study. Let your pupils know something of the World’s 
great paintings. : ; 

These pictures cost a mere trifle. ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more, in the 5} x 8 size, 
and only one-half cent each for 50 or more of the 3 x 34 size, and 10 for soc, 21 for $1.00, in the 10 x 12 
size. Use them for gifts at Christmas. 

Send 2sc. for 25 art subjects, 54 x 8. or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for children, or 25 on Life of Christ, 
or Art Booklet, ‘“* Madonnas,” or $1.00 for Art Set of 100 pictures, no two alike. Send 75c. for a 
beautiful picture of The Mill, on paper, 22 x 28 inches, and frame it for your school-room or home. 


Do not wait until our holiday rush is on, but order NOW for Christmas Gifts. Easily sent by 
mail, appropriate for all ages, beautiful, inexpensive. SEND FOR THE CATALOGUE TO-DAY. 


> THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


Madonna of the Chair 


NOVEMBER SCHOOL CLASSICS 


No. 45 Stories of the Pilgrims No.95 Stories of Revolution I 

In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. \- Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
BR : ; io No. 96 Stories of Revolution II 

No. 46 —— rm the pee tg —, re : ‘ Same as above. British driven from Boston. 
eeee toe Sheny a Oe See Fe Oe hes Cones wares in = No. 101 Stories of the Revolution III 

and music of two songs: “‘ Revolutionary Tea ”’ and “‘ The Origin oy) 2 c. nes eee wien Battle of I Island 

of Yankee Doodle.” i Same as 95 and 96. attle of Long Island. 

No. 120 The Liberty Bell 


Story written by Mrs. S. E, Dawes. 

















No. 68 Story of the Norsemen 

A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of how the “There was tumult in the city 
brave Norse Eric discovered America. In the quaint old Quaker town.” 
Manila Covers, 7 cents each. Ten or more, 5 cents each. Send for Complete List. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY ## BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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LEY 7, IN CAKES—IN PANS—IN TUBES 
For All Grades of School and Art Work 


BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS were originated and especially designed for educational work. 

They are unequalled for educational purposes, and have consequently been more widely adopted by 

= school boards than all other kinds combined, being officially used in over a thousand cities and towns. 
BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS are prepared to meet the individual needs of every school, both in variety 


of assortments and prices. They will provide exactly what your school requires. 


‘ 


Write for beautiful souvenir catalogue (sent free) describing these colers 
together with many other art work materials. Address our nearest office 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. : Kansas City: Hoover Brcs. 
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THE METCALF-RAFTER 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


Book One, 40 cents. Book Two, 60 cents 
By RoBert C. Mertca.r, D.Litt., Ex-Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston, Mass., and AUGUSTINE L. RAFTER, A.M., 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass. 
This new series is based upon the course in 
English recently prepared under the direction 
of the Board of Superintendents of the City of 
Boston. Book One presents a systematic and 
well-graded study of the English language for 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth years. Book Two is 
designed for the higher grammar grades, Part I 
being a continuation of the language work of the 
first book, and Part Ila grammar. The course 
is practical, and interesting to the child, and 
combines written and oral work in the most help- 
ful manner. Original exercises by the pupil are 
emphasized throughout. ‘The series will equip 
the scholar to analyze a subject logically, to 
reason soundly, express his thoughts clearly and 
correctly, and understand well the laws that 
govern speech. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
READERS BASED ON CHILD LIFE 


FRITZ IN GERM GERDA IN BETTY IN CANADA 


BORIS IN RUS} 
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By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life 
Readers,” and Julia Dalrymple, author of “ Little Me Too,” etc. 
Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each 
volume, 60 cents; to schools, 40 cents; postage, 7 cents. 

The following volumes are ready: 


KATHLEEN IN IRELAND 
BETTY IN CANADA 
MANUEL IN [MEXICO RAFAEL IN ITALY 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BORIS IN RUSSIA 


Others in Preparation 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Primer, First, Second and Third Readers; 30, 30, 35 and 40 cents. 


UME SAN IN JAPAN 
FRITZ IN GERMANY 


The primary series which is the best graded and awakens the 
keenest child interest. It has the largest amount of material and 
is used as a basal series or an “expression series” to a: company 
any phonetic method. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Some Brisk Aids 
For Primary Children 


LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE 


LITERATURE AND ART 
By H. Avis Perdue, and Sarah E. Griswold 

A well spring of pleasure and profit for the child. Related 
lessons in nature study —stories, poems, pictures—of the most 
delightful sort awaken beautiful thought and expression. “‘Sug- 
gested Work” further strengthens the living interest in the sub- 
ject. Teachers and children are charmed with the book. The 
text is widely adapted. Price, $0.45 


THE CENTURY SPELLING BOOK 
By J. B. Aswell; Joe Cook, and S. G. Gilbreath 
Simple, practical. Interesting for the child. Only one vowel 
sound is introduced in a lesson. The grading iseven. The 
dominant idea is to move slowly, but to drive every nail so firmly 
and clinch it so tightly —that it cannot be pulled out. Adopted 
for Louisiana on proof copy. Many new features. Price, $0.25 


THE DOCKERY NUMBER CHART 
By Martha Ford Dockery, Whitewater, Wis. 

The Chart provides systematic drill for Primary classes and 
saves the teacher’s time. It covers addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division, and by the simplest movable device of its 
kind, presents every possible combination of every number. 
Says G. C. Shutts, Institute Conductor and Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Normal School, Whitewater, Wis.: “ Use of the Chart in 
the primary grades will improve work in arithmetic all along the 


ad Send for booklets 


Rand McNally & Company 
New York 





Chicago 











PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


BULLETIN 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


The new Pennsylvania Station at Seventh Avenue 
and Thirty-Second Street, New York City, will be 
opened to the trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
on Sunday, November 27. 


On that date the through trains of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad between New York and Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and St. Louis will arrive and depart 
from the heart of New York City. 


The Pennsylvania Station is located within one 
block of Broadway at Thirty-Second Street, and with- 
in easy reach of all the leading hotels of Manhattan. 


Downtown New York passengers may continue to 
use the Cortlandt and Desbrosses Street ferries and 
the Hudson Tubes at the Hudson Terminal, as prac- 
tically all trains to and from Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-Second Street will have connections with the 
downtown stations by way of Jersey City. 


Direct connections will be made in the Pennsyl- 
vania Station with trains of the Long Island Railroad 
to and from all points on Long Island. 


On and after November 27 the main station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in New York will be the 
Pennsylvania Station at Seventh Avenue and Thirty- 


Second Street. 
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NUMBER 9 


Readings in Great Educators 


A Message from Ancient Rome 
M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


N concluding our survey of ancient writers, we may 
glance at the views of the most prominent Roman 
writer on education. Quintilian’s life and career came 
in between Plato’s and Plutarch’s. Of course, as a 
Roman he felt differently about life from the typical Athenian. 
The subjects which engaged his attention when he discussed 
education were for the most part different from those which 
attracted the Greeks. Plato and Aristotle were interested in 
education because it was essential to the development and 
preservation of the republic. Plutarch was interested in it 
on account of its influence upon the moral development of 
the child. Now, Quintilian discussed the subject solely from 
the standpoint of one who was interested in the development 
of orators. Rome was mistress of the world in Qvintilian’s 
day, and she had need for statesmen and lawyers. The people 
of that day thought a good deal about the training of public 
speakers who could influence the people. Quintilian’s 
“Institutes of Oratory ’’ was written for the sole purpose of 
showing what is essential in order to develop a really good 
orator. But an orator must be an all-round man. He cannot 
influence people unless he has a strong character, and unless 
he is intelligent. As a matter of fact, Quintilian’s conception 
of the orator compelled him to consider the whole subject of 
education, from the very beginning up to maturity. His 
book, then, is devoted largely to a discussion of education, 
and it is the most elaborate work upon the subject written in 
ancient times. 

Quintilian starts out by saying that nature never produces 
dullards. If we understood how to treat all children we 
should never have any stupid or feeble persons. It is possible 
that we might agree to-day with Quintilian if we understood 
just the sense in which he intended we should take this state- 
ment. We are coming to believe that a good many children 
who are regarded as dullards would not be so at all if we 
understood how to reach them, or if we were provided with 
facilities so that we could call out their particular abilities. 
The educational magazines are constantly describing individ- 
ual cases of children who have been saved from feeble-minded 
institutions because of the introduction of manual training, 
or science, or some other subject into the schools. It is un- 
questionably true that many backward children are so be- 
cause of our inability, due either to lack of understanding or 
lack of opportunity, for awakening their minds. 

At the same time science appears to have shown that some 
children are born short, and no sort of education can over- 
come their natural deficiencies. Any educational theory 
which would keep such children in the schools as a handicap 
to normal children would be a serious menace to the highest 
efficiency in educational work.: It is probable that in every 
community where there are one or two hundred school chil- 
dren, there will be several who cannot keep pace with their 
classmates because of a lack of mental vigor. It cannot be 
that Quintilian thought that all children were endowed with 
equal mental powers. 

One of the most important of Quintilian’s principles re- 
lates to public education. In his day there was a tendency 
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for parents to have their children educated privately by tutors. 
Quintilian saw that on the whole it was much better for a 
boy to be educated with other boys than to be brought up 
alone. He pointed out that emulation was perhaps the great- 
est spur to mental effort. A child educated apart from other 
children would necessarily miss the chief incentive to excel or, 
at least, to equal his associates. To-day we are committed 
to the principle of public education, though we have not 
solved all its problems. Often children of opportunity and 
ability are held back in order that they may keep pace with 
children deficient in both ability and lacking in opportunity, 
and this is a disadvantage, alike to the individual and to the 
community. It would be better for everybody concerned if 
a pupil had opportunity to develop all his powers to their 
limit. But this is not always possible in our public schools. 
If we can keep the principle of public education, and at the 
same time prevent wasting the talents and energies of those 
whom nature has favored, we shall then have a method of 
carrying on the work of education which Quintilian first ad- 
vocated. 

While Quintilian would have children educated together, 
he would at the same time search out the abilities of each in- 
dividual and treat him according to his needs and his talents. 
He denounces teaching children en masse. This is, of course, 
one of the greatest problems in present-day education. Quin- 
tilian’s demand that attention should be given to individual 
needs is just as necessary and vital to-day as it ever was, and 
it will continue to be a harassing problem until we discover 
some way to keep account of the individual while training him 
in association with his fellows. 

Quintilian does not think well of crowding children too 
rapidly, since those who are precocious come to a stop be- 
times. This sounds as if it might have been written by 
some present-day child-study enthusiast. It is undoubtedly 
a sound principle of education. The difficulty with it is that 
we do not yet understand just how fast we ought to push 
children along. Some say children ought not begin school 
until the age of eight or nine, while others think that they 
ought to start in at the age of six or even earlier. We are 
pretty much up in the air about this problem of precocious- 
ness, though it does seem to have been established that undue 
haste in mental development means arrest sooner or later. 
It is probable that what we need to do is to determine if we 
can the order in which the child’s interests and powers are 
unfolded, and then educate him according to this program. 
Precociousness probably results from introducing a child 
to studies and activities before he is ready for them. Quin- 
tilian gave us the general principle, but he did not give us 
very much light on how we are to determine whether we are 
crowding children too rapidly or not. He left this great task 
for the teachers who should come after him to undertake. 





Studies in English for Little 
Children 


Tennyson’s Child Songs 


ANNA WILDMAN 


HILE Tennyson did not write many poems that are 
WV distinctly intended for little children, the few of 
this kind that he did write, evince clearly his love 
for and sympathy with child life. ‘‘ Make the lives 
of children as beautiful and as happy as possible,” he said. 
It is only fitting that he who thus loved little people should be 
somewhat known and loved by them in return. ° 
Many children have read and committed to memory the 
two stanzas beginning, ‘‘What does little birdie say ?”’ but my 
experience has led me to believe that comparatively few are 
familiar with the two exquisite child songs, ‘‘The City Child” 
and ‘‘Minnie and Winnie.” Possibly this is not the case, 
but at all events is there not room for a fresh study of these 
delicate little masterpieces? These poems were first published 
in St. Nicholas in 1880, with music by Lady Tennyson. 
Read to your pupils, ‘The City Child,” giving the words 
their full musical value. Then write the poem on the board, 
and have it carefully copied into notebooks kept for such 


purpose, 
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As the next step, give the children a short talk upon Tenny. 
son, your aim being to make him live for them. Show them 
his portrait, and tell them to imagine a tall, broad-shouldered 
dark man, very handsome, with dark beard, ‘‘a great shock” 
of dark hair, bright hazel eyes, and a deep, rich, flexible voice; 
a delightful companion for his two boys, with whom he played 
or to whom he told stories and recited poems. If possible, 
show the picture of the two boys given in the memoir by his 
son, and read just a little at the beginning of Chapter XVIII, 
Volume I, especially the lines that tell how the boys were har- 
nessed to their mother’s garden carriage and how they drew 
her “up hill and down dale,” their father pushing behind. 
Speak of Tennyson’s love of nature and his keen powers of 
observation. He watched the sea, he studied the rocks, and 
he knew every bird and flower near his home. Show a pic- 
ture of his house on the estate of Farringford, in the parish 
of Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight. Also point out the Isle 
of Wight on the map, but warn the pupils that the map simply 
shows its location and that what they must think of is the real 
island, green and brown and white, with its grassy fields 
and wooded parks, its sandy downs, and its chalk cliffs, 
Tennyson owned between four hundred and five hundred 
acres of this land. 

His home, within view of the white clifis and the blue 
sea, was a vine-covered, gray stone mansion, with a small 
park before it and a grove behind. In front of the house 
visitors noticed especially an ilex tree and a great cedar. 
There was an attractive garden, ‘“‘careless ordered” and also 
a kitchen garden, with straight beds of bright flowers, a rose- 
mary bush at the far end, and enclosing walls, green with 
vines. When the Tennysons first entered into possession of 
their beautiful new home, where they were to live for forty 
years, they found apple, wild cherry, and horse-chestnut trees 
in blossom, white-flowered hawthorn bushes, ‘“‘blue hya- 
cinths, orchises, primroses, daisies, marsh-marigolds, and 
cuckoo flowers,” while the park was “rich with cowslips and 
furze in bloom.” In such surroundings the Child Songs, as 
well as many of the other poems, were written. 

Turn now to a line-by-line study of ‘“‘The City Child.” 

Talk with the children about the “dainty little maiden,” 
who wishes to wander “far and far away” from her city 
home. Help them to think of her as a living child and of her 
mother as a real mother. Make them see, as clearly as possi- 
ble, the pretty, comfortable city house. Let them give a 
name to the little friend, tell them to pretend that she is really 
a friend to each of them and that she has invited each of 
them to spend a day with her. Then have each one write 
a short account of this visit. The children will be very 
much interested in reading their stories aloud. 

Now ask them, What time of year is it when this “dainty 
little maiden” grows dissatisfied with her city home? Let 
them suppose that she has her wish and wanders “‘far and 
far away,” out among the flowers she loves. Help them to 
wander with her and see, as nearly as they are able, what she 
sees. 

If you can, procure a book containing colored illustrat’ons 
of English flowers. There is one called ‘‘Wild Flowers,” 
by Anne Pratt, published by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, London, and another “‘ Wild Flowers Worth 
Notice,” by Mrs. Lankester, published by David Bogue, 
London. 

The auricula is a species of primrose, another name for it 
being bear’s ear, a designation given on account of the large 
leaf, shaped like a bear’s ear. 

Canterbury bells belong to the campanula family, that is, 
they resemble our harebells, but are larger. «These flowers 
formerly grew in abundance in Kent and pilgrims to the 
tomb of St. Thomas & Becket, at Canterbury, often gathered 
and kept them as souvenirs. 

Try to make the children realize the firm brown earth and 
the green grass beneath their feet, the blue sky overhead, the 
trees, and hedges round about, the singing birds and the 
humming bees and, in garden and meadow, ihe sweet, bright, 
delicate flowers. 

Even little pupils may be interested in knowing that the 
words “‘far, far away”’ had a peculiar charm for Tennyson. 
Before leaving the little poem, have it committed to memory- 
‘Minnie and Winnie,” may be similarly treated. Write 
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it upon the board and have it copied. Talk with the chil- 
dren, then, about the great ocean, so dark and quiet in its 
depths, so noisy above. Tell them somethifig of the wonder- 








ful animal life that flourishes in those vast water-filled valleys. 
Show them and ask if they cannot show you some shells, es- 
pecially one that is pink within, “silver without.” Next, 
they must try to imagine the ocean by night, when 


“Echo on echo 
Dies to the morn — ” 


the waves breaking against the shore the moonbeams making 
a silvery path across the waters, and the bright stars adding 
beauty and life to the night. 

The children might pretend that Minnie and Winnie were 
two sea fairies. ‘They could write little stories for instance: 
“What Minnie and Winnie were dreaming.” 

A croft is here an enclosed field or meadow. As for the 
green linnet, it is not a linnet at all, for-linnets are not green, 
but brown or gray. The bird that in some parts of England 








‘Nis. for 
A School Garden That Will 


Bloom in School Time 
Lutu G. PARKER 


GREAT deal is being said about school gardens 

nowadays, and something is being done as well in 

many places. But many teachers dislike to “bother 

with flowers” because the majority of them do not 
reach perfection until late in June, when school is closing, 
and need care during vacation if they are to amount to any- 
thing in September. 

Of course in a stove-heated country school-room, the tem- 
perature of which varies between Icelandic and Bengalic in the 
course of a winter’s day, window gardens of house plants are 
out of the question. For just these conditions, as well as bet- 
ter ones, the cheap little Dutch bulbs are admirably adapted. 
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is called a green linnet is really the green finch. It is some- 
what larger than the house sparrow, with the head and back 
of yellowish green shading to gray at the edges of the feath- 
ers, while the breast is yellow. 
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This bird is not noted for its 
song. 

This last picture, also, the children must try to “body 
forth’ —the glorious morning sunlight bursting on sea 
and land and all the little creatures of earth and air and water 
awaking to be glad in the new day. 

I once attempted to teach “‘What does little birdie say?’ 
and ‘Minnie and Winnie” to a little maiden not five years 
old. The birdie and baby poem, for some reason, did not 
appeal to her, and we finally gave it up, but “‘ Minnie and 
Winnie” she learned with remarkable ease. She liked es- 
pecially 

“Sounds of the great sea 
Wanhder’d about.” 


Little children can have no more pleasing introduction to 
the great English poet than these two Child Songs. 
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They should be planted in October or November, but as 
late as a digging fork will go into the ground is not too late. 
They will bloom in March, April, and May, even early June, 
if the right sorts are chosen. (Late Darwin Tulips.) 

They are not over particular as to soil, they will grow for a 
season or two in spite of the most careless novice, if she will 
buy good fresh bulbs and stick them into the ground right 
side up. 

If the ground is frozen, they may still be forced, even in a 
cold room. Get soil from some sheltered place and plant 
them in pots or pans, setting away in a dark place where 
the soil will not freeze. In March bring them out into 
your sunny window and “rush the season” for spring 
flowers in your neighborhood. For pot-forcing, narcissus, 
daffodils, and hyacinths are best. Tulips are not so satis- 
factory indoors. 

For out-of-doors, take up a collection and try some of these 
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for the sunny border south of the schoolhouse or along a 
walk: 


Crocus: yellow, white, blue, purple; 50 cents to $1.00 
per 100; bloom in March. Set 2” apart, 4” deep. 
SNOwpDROPS: white 50 cents per 100; bloom in February, 

often coming through snow. Set 2” apart, 4” deep. 
GRaPE HyacintH: blue and white; 50 cents to $1.00 per 100; 
bloom late April, early May. Plant as above. 
EarLy TuLips: all colors, single and double; $1.50 per 100; 
bloom early April, plant 4” apart, 4” deep. 
May blooming Tulips: Same colors and prices as above. 
Darropits: Double and single, yellow and white, endless 
varieties extremely hardy, will come up year after year, 
may be naturalized in grass; 75 cents and up, per 100; 
bloom March to May, according to sort. Plant 6” 
apart, 6” deep. 
Poet’s Narcissus: white with yellow eye; bloom May and 
early June, 75 cents per roo. Plant as above. 


One can get twenty-five bulbs at the hundred rate, and thus 
have quite a variety for less than $5.00. Get a fall bulb 
catalogue from the best nursery-man that you know. It will 
give directions for planting. But that is no trick, any teacher 
who remembers her mud-pie days can do it. When freezing 
weather comes, if snow does not lie upon the ground most of 
the winter, cover the bed with leaves, straw, evergreen boughs, 
or old manure. 

Then if anybody insists, you can sow seeds of sweet alys- 
sum, mignonette, nasturtiums, or what-not, over your bulbs 
next May, when some of the bulbs are disappearing, and have 
a summer garden too. And if the vacation drouth, or the 
bugs and weeds get it, never mind — you had your garden in 
the spring. And the next spring, and the next, and the next, 
if soil and weather is any good at all, some of your queer 


“‘onions”’ will bloom again, to remind you of your autumnal 
thrift. 


Board Work in Second Grade 


FRANCES BAEHLER 
L: you have ample blackboard space, regard it, not as a 





field for the execution of your artisic talent, but as an 
opportunity for better, more thorough work from the 
children. 

There are several reasons why board work is of special 
advantage. First, if it is the work of the recitation period, 
every child is occupied every moment of the time. He is kept 
from forming the bad habits of inattention and idling. The 
slow child is spurred on to greater efforts in order to keep up 
with the pace set by the best members of the class. The 
teacher is enabled to see the methods of work of the different 
pupils. She is thus in a position to give each child the help 
his particular case requires. For example, the dawdler, 
the copier, the careless worker, the uncertain child are all 
revealed clearly to her. These faults are not so readily de- 
tected during seat work or other recitation. In a word, each 
child is making the best possible use of his time when working 
at the board. 

The work of the study period may also be carried on at the 
board with profit. The children become more painstaking 
with their work when they know that it will be viewed by 
the remainder of the class. We know the value of compari- 
son. Through board work the child is able to compare his 
work with that of the other members of the class. To accom- 
plish this it is necessary to leave the children’s work on the 
board for a time, until the board is used again. By having 
the work of the class thus exhibited, the children are able to 
learn from each other. For instance, the work of the neat, 
careful pupil is an incentive to the others. The work of the 
original child is observed with deep interest. Many points 
are gained by the children in this way. 

Some teachers object to board work because it is ‘noisy,’ 
“‘causes disorder” and ‘‘keens the boards from looking neat.” 
These objections are easily overcome. 

There need be no noise or disorder during work at the board. 
Have a regular order of passing to the board. Have each 
child’s space assigned to him at the beginning of the term, 
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and separated from others’ by dotted lines. This plan pre- 
vents crowding, pushing and quarreling over places. Have 
one pupil collect all the brushes before the class passes to the 
board. When they are all in their places at the board, this 
pupil passes the brushes. By following this plan there is no 
scrambling after certain brushes. As each child receives his 
brush he stands in line with it and waits for the signal for all 
to erase. The work of the preceding recitation is then erased. 
The children take turns, one after another, around the class, 
in getting the chalk from the closet and passing it. The child 
whose turn it is, is not reminded. When the brushes are 
passed, he quietly leaves his place, gets the chalk and passes 
it. This can all be accomplished in a minute or two in a 
quiet, orderly manner. 

It is well to have a uniform method of proceeding with the 
board work. This is one plan. Have each child write his 
initials in the middle of his space. Under these have the date, 
thus: 

G. E. B. 
April 19, 1910. 


The following suggestions for recitation work at the board 
have proved very helpful in second grade. 

In teaching feet and inches have each child take his ruler 
to the board. Draw a line one foot long. Mark the inches 
with short lines... Divide it into halves. Draw a similar line 
underneath the first. Mark it into inches and divide it into 
thirds. Under this draw a third foot. Divide it into fourths. 
Another foot may be divided into sixths. 

In a similar manner the parts of a dozen may be taught. 
Draw one dozen circles. Then make one-half of the dozen 
circles white, leaving the other half dozen black. Thus: 
@@00@@@000000. The next dozen has one-third made 
white; the next, one-fourth; and the last one-sixth. By 
this device the children are able to see one-half, one-third, 
one-fourth, one-sixth, two-thirds, two-fourths, three-fourths, 
five-sixths, etc. 

On another day have illustrated examples. Thus: 4 of 
1 foot = 4 inches. Under this, draw a foot, divide it into 
inches, and mark off one-third. 4% of 1 dozen eggs = 8 eggs. 
Draw one dozen eggs and make two-thirds white, leaving the 
other third black. 

Fractions are more easily learned when illustrated by the 
children. Draw an apple. Divide it into halves. Under it 
write ’ Draw two apples. Divide 
them into halves. Write 2 = 4% 2—4=14 or $. Draw 
a pie. Divide it into fourths. Write 1 =}. 4 = 2. 
A+}4=>§ 4$4+7%=f or t. 1—$#=}. 1—}f =} 
These examples, of course, are not dictated to the children, 
but are written in response to questions from the teacher, as 
“One equals how many halves?” ‘One less one-fourth 
equals what ?” 

In adding, accurate placing of ones under ones, and tens 
under tens is taught best by work at the board. Speed in 
adding may be developed in various ways. Have the child 
who finishes his sums correctly first, place the figure 1 over 
his work. The second has the figure 2, and so on. 

Have the language lesson written on the board frequently. 
For example, when you are teaching’ the. use of there and 
their; to, too and two, etc., have each child give an original 
sentence to illustrate the use. These. sentences, with others, 
are then written on the board. Second grade language is 
more thoroughly taught. through board work. than through 
any other method I have ever'tried, for reasons already men- 
tioned. 

As soon as a child fills his space at the board he takes his 
seat and begins written work which was assigned the class 
before they were sent to the board. When it is time to correct 
the language work on the board, the teacher calls the pupil 
whose work is first. While she is correcting his work the sec- 
ond quietly takes his place at the board. As the work of the 
second child is being corrected, the third takes his place, and 
so on. In this way, the teacher does not have to lose time 
in waiting for the pupils; and it is much more orderly than 
if all the pupils go to the board at once and wait for their 
turns. Each pupil corrects the mistakes pointed out by the 
teacher. 
Correct the work as soon as possible, lest mistakes give 
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wrong impressions. It encourages the children to have their 
work marked as on their tablets — excellent, good, etc., in 
letters E, G. If teacher writes ‘“‘ Very good,” “‘ Neat work” 
_or ‘ Beautiful” over work that deserves it, there is great joy 
and increased effort to excel. 

These are just a few suggestions for board work. The 
ingenious teacher will readily enlarge upon them, and will 
agree that board work is indispensable to the best school 
work. 

And suppose the boards are not so neat as when reserved 
exclusively for the teacher’s use? Still, they may be kept 
very presentable. We always have volunteers who are glad 
to stay after school, clean erasers, take up chalk, and wash 
the boards when necessary. Old board erasers may be 
further utilized in cleaning the board. Dip them in water, 
and rub the board up and down. This makes easy work of 
washing the board. A large sponge is also very convenient 
to use. 

But when the boards have been cleaned, do not forget to 
use them again. School visitors are always interested in the 
board work of the children. To me, these childish efforts 
are vastly more attractive and encouraging than the cleanest, 
barest boards in the country. 











Picture Lessons 


Lyp1A MARGARET WILBUR 


Girl with a Cat 


(Painting by Hoeke) 


Lesson I 
Oral 


Tell something about the picture and the artist. The 
picture was painted about two hundred fifty years ago by 
Hoeke, a Flemish painter. Flanders was a country of Europe, 
now included with Belgium and Holland. The language 
was closely related to the Dutch. 5 
As the details of the picture are mentioned, write them on 
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the blackboard. Some .of the groups of words will be — 
Dutch, Holland, Katrina (or any name that may be selectec 
for the girl), dark hair and eyes, long dress, quaint cap, wooden 
shoes, pet cat — Kitsen — painted, and artist. Have these 
used in complete sentences. 


Written 
The class will write a description of the picture in two 
paragraphs. Let the topic of the first paragraph be “The 
Girl and her Cat,” and that of the second paragraph be “The 
artist — where and when he lived.” Have these read, 
corrected, and copied in note-books. 


Lesson II 
Oral — Co-operative story from “ The Girl With a Cat” 


Review the picture lesson, and call for a brief description 
from several pupils. Develop the story by questioning. 
The questions should be as follows: Whois Katrina? Where 
does she live? Do you think she is pretty? What color are 
her hair and eyes? What kind of a dress does she wear? 
Cap? Shoes? What do you suppose she does with her 
shoes when she goes to school? Why? Does she have any 
pets? What is one of them? What is his name? How long 
has Katrina had him? 

Write these sentences on the blackboard as they are given. 
Call for the reason in paragraphing. 

Written 

Copy the story in note-books. Pupils exchange books 
and read aloud. 

THE GIRL WITH A CAT 


Katrina is a little Dutch girl. Her home is in Holland, far 
across the sea. She is a pretty little girl with dark hair and 
eyes. She wears a long dress, a quaint cap, and wooden 
shoes. When she goes to school, she takes off her shocs and 
leaves them outside the door. They would make too much 
noise if she wore them in the house. 

Katrina has a pet that she loves very dearly. It is a large 
black cat. His name is Kitsen. Katrina has had him since 
he was a tiny kitten. 

This picture of Katrina was painted more than two hundred 
years ago by a Flemish painter, named Hoeke. He called 
the picture ‘‘ The Girl With a Cat.” 





Reproduction Stories 
Frisky Bright Eyes 


Frisky Bright Eyes is a little: gray squirrel. He lives in the 
old oak tree. In his nest are sweet nuts for the wmter. When 
the bright leaves were playing in the wind, Frisky was working. 
The birds have gone to the warm South land; Frisky does not 
mind the cold, he has a warm fur coat. 


Playing Pilgrim 


One day Robert did not know what to play. His mother 
said, ‘Play you are a little Pilgrim boy in church; little 
Pilgrim boys had to sit very quietly.” 

“O, no!” said Robert, “I am afraid you would play you 
were the tithing-man. I would rather go out-of-doors and 
play I am a Pilgrim father. I will hunt in the woods for 
something for dinner.” 


Playing Indian 


One day Robert and Eunice played they were Indians. 
They made a tent of shawl and chairs. Robert went hunting, 
and brought back a sofa cushion rabbit for dinner. Eunice 
wove arug. It was scarlet and gray like Mother's Indian rug. 
They ground corn between stones to make corn cakes for din- 
ner. When the dinner-bell rang, what do you suppose they 
did? They said, “Let's not play Indian any more until after 


dinner. ”’ 
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Escape at 


The lights from the parlor and kitchen shone out 
Through the blinds. and the windows and bars; 
And high overhead and all moving about, 
There were thousands of millions of stars. 


There ne’er were such thousands of leaves on a tree, 
Nor of people in church or the Park, 

As the crowds of the stars that looked down upon me, 
And that glittered and winked in the dark. 


Experience Corner 


Some Teacherisms 
A TEACHER 
HE little lady in blue sat on the porch of the hotel and 
looked lazily out over the great lake that made this 
beautiful summer resort famous. It was her first 
appearance at this particular place. Heretofore 
she had chosen more secluded spots in which to spend her 
vacation days, spots that permitted her to rest in shady nooks 
that seemed close to the heart of Nature, but this year she had 


longed for a new experience. Accordingly she had locked 
away her books, removed every collar and tie that might 


suggest the teacher, packed her airiest, most beruffled gowns, 
and here she was. It was the hour after the seven o’clock 
dinner a1 as vet the long porch was deserted. With a deep 
sigh of eaj»yment the tired worker settled herself in a com- 
fortable corner and prepared to enjoy the view spread out 
before her. 

In a very few moments steps sounded in the hall, and two 
elaborately dressed young women appeared in the doorway. 
Their crisp summer costumes were spotlessly neat and the 
other occupant of the porch rested her eyes with pleasure 
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Bedtime 


The Dog, and the Plough, and the Hunter, and all, 
And the star of the sailor, and Mars, 

These shone in the sky, and the pail by the wall 
Would be half full of water and stars. 


They saw me at last, and they chased me with cries, 
And they soon had me packed into bed; 
But the glory kept shining and bright in my eyes, 
And the stars going round in my head. 
—From ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by R. L. Stevenson 


upon their intelligent faces. After hesitating a moment they 
came forward and selected two chairs that happened to be 
within hearing distance. Sitting down side by side, the two 
new comers apparently resumed an interrupted conversation. 

“Oh yes, I always use that plan,” said one. I have found 
it invaluable for five years and it works like a charm. Why, 
I can easily get the number of tardies in my room down to 
six for an entire year, and six months of this last one we had 
the banner for a perfect mark in punctuality. Number 
two, that is my room, is known far and wide in our city. 

“TIsn’t that splendid!” said her companion. ‘‘We have 
such a time with attendance in our town, such a large number 
of our children belong to the foreign element, you know. 
It spoils the work to have such poor habits of coming to school 
and makes teaching twice as hard. If they had not raised 
my salary this year I should have gone sure.” 

‘“‘So you were given a raise in salary this June? So was I, 
but I felt as if it should be a larger one. The way I worked 
to break up the awful w hispering i in My room was a caution.” 

‘What did you do to get rid of it ?’”’ was the eager interrup- 
tion. ‘‘I always have such a time with that and speaking 
single fall, when I get the children 


without permission, every 
kinde rgarten,” 
Why I just —”’ 


from the 


“Oh, that’s easy. but the little lady in 
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blue gave one desperate gasp, gathered up her wrap and her 
Browning and fled. 


The visitors were just saying “Goodbye,” on the porch 
of the Superintendent’s home. 

“Do come again,” said their host. ‘It has been such a 
pleasure to talk about something else beside school affairs. 
Why is it that everybody szems to think that a school-man 
is intelligent upon only one subject. Now, as a man, I am 
interested in politics, social conditions, the events of the day 
and the conditions of the crops, and yet my friends come here 
so often and seem to feel that in order to have a pleasant 
visit, they must ask me questions at great length about my 
work. Why, I can’t meet anybody on the street and talk 
three minutes without being asked, “‘How are the schools 
getting along?”’ I have often tried to puzzle out the reason 
for this, because people never think of asking a doctor or a 
lawyer about his professional affairs. I suppose it is because 
the schools belong to everybody and therefore school officers 
can have no private ideas of their own, and yet —” with a 
sigh, ‘the world is so full of a number of things.’ ” 

One of the visitors, an experienced and successful teacher, 
paused with her foot on the lowest step. ‘“‘No,” she said, 
with considerable spirit, “‘ihat is not the chief reason why 
we are all forced to be perpetual teaching machines with no 
individuality of ourown. We have done it ourselves. When 
teachers fill their minds with such a mass of interesting things, 
that they can talk something else on the street cars and in 
public places, beside “shop,” our profession will begin to 
approach to the dignity of the other ones.” 


“ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE” 

The book-man had been visiting the schools of a large city. 

“Lucy,” he said suddenly, as his wife passed him his 
dessert, “‘you were a principal for a few years. Now tell 
me, did you ever notice the queer expressions of distorted 
English that are to be heard in some of our school-rooms, 
especially those of the lower grades?” 

His wife smiled reminiscently, but said nothing, and the 
speaker continued. “I spent to-day in visiting the first four 
grades of the L— schools, and in just a short time some very 
peculiar expressions attracted my attention and caused me 
to notice this thing. Now, here,” he stopped long enough 
to pull a little red note-book from his pocket, “are some of 
the things that I think are strangely interesting. I jotted 
down a few of the most noticeable and, by the way, the ma- 
jority of them fell, not from the lips of young and inexperienced 
teachers but were spoken by teachers whose ability plainly 
attested years of efficient service.” Here he paused to refer 
to the little book before him. 

“One of the most unusual expressions was uttered five 
times in one half hour by a rather young teacher, who was 
plainly nervous about the appearance of her room and the 
impression the general conduct was making on the visitor. 
She called her rcom to order at very short intervals and if 
one child, from the natural restlessness of childhood, un- 
clasped his hands, she promptly called out, ‘Show me your 
hands, ’ 

“The first time I heard it, I expected the little youngster 
at whom she was looking to throw his hands up in orthodox 
robbery fashion or to show his palms for an examination of 
their cleanliness, but the children had evidently, by a course 
of long training, learned to interpret these obscure directions, 
for in each case, the truant pair of hands came back to be 
decorously clasped in front on the edge of the desk. Another 
teacher, in giving her orders for position in a writing lesson, 
said clearly, ‘Slide up!’ I half waited to see the whole room 
full of children soar heavenward, but they did not even smile 
as they, one and all, solemnly and obediently sat over more 
toward the forward edge of the seat in order to bring the 
bodies closer to the desk. Another room resounded with 
the order, ‘Feet in!’ which I eventually discovered meant 
not to let those offending members stray out into the aisle. 

“One command was, ‘Go find me a block that is different 
fo this one,’ but here the speaker had my heartfelt sympathy 
for the subject of prepositions that follow adjectives is one to 
puzzle the brains of sages. Yet, there is a crying need: for 
every teacher of little folks to go over her stock of school- 
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room phrases with a relentless pruning knife, for the children 
of the first few grades are more strongly imitative than they 
will be at any other period of their lives, and besides, it is 
little short of ridiculous to hear a teacher concisely and con- 
scientiously correct the use of is, for, are, or the o in the word 
dog and the very next moment issue such an order as those I 
heard today. 

“There are some habits of phrasing that almost the entire 
body of educators seem to be prone to. Almost every room 
I visited was marred by the teacher’s use of the stereotyped 
‘Dear,’ that means: absolutely nothing as far as affection 
goes and therefore should be banished since it has long since 
lost its native atmosphere. A teacher should love and be 
interested in children, but this promiscuous use of endearments 
is not the most convincing way to show her attitude toward 
them. How much better it would be to call each child by 
his own little name instead of using a term that seems to apply 
indiscriminately to every child in the room. 

“The habit of saying ‘All right,’ to the child who recited 
seemed to be characteristic of many teachers, and by its 
monotonous repetition, caused teaching, otherwise excellent, 
to grow very wearisome to the visitor. In several rooms, 
the teacher, in the course of her service had gradually drifted 
into the custom of repeating correct answers, word by word, 
in order to show her approval. This was often the result 
of the indistinct way in which the children gave their answers, 
but this habit, as well as the others of which I have here 
spoken, should be rooted out of every school-room vocabulary 
ifteachers are to impress the outside world as a class of 
sensible and cultured individuals. ” 





The Wind 


Mavupe M. GRANT 
(A Finger Play) 
Shut the doors and close the windows, 
(Motion as if shutting doors and windows.) 
For the wind is out to-night, 
See him shake the heavy branches, 
Back and forth with all his might. 
(Swing arms to and fro.) 


Hear him shrieking round the corners, 
(Right hand curved to ear as if listening.) 
See him snap the branches, quite, 
(Raise arms and let fall to desks.) 
Oh, it’s surely very lively 
When the wind gets out at night. 





Bubbles 


EvizaBetH Exviis SCANTLEBURY 
I wish that I could hold 
them fast, 
The lovely shining balls! 
I wonder if 
dance 


the fairies 


Inside their rainbow 
walls 
Of red and orange, yellow, 
green, 
Of violet and blue; 
Sometimes I think —I’m 
almost sure— 
I've seen them peeping 
through. 
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Now’s Just the Time 


* CHAS. E. Boyp 
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1. If lit - tle joys your heart has found, Now’s just the time to pass them a-round. 

2. If you can sing one lit- tle song, Now’sjustthe time to pass it a- long. 

3. Of “Thank-yous” if you’ve but a_ few, Let some-one else say thanks with you, 
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And your joys will be more than ev - er. 
































































































Pass it a-long, now,pass it a- long, And your song will be more than ev - er. 
Just share your feast, now, just share your feast, And your thanks’ will be more than ev - pig 
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Pass them a- round and your joys will be more Than ev - er they’ve been “* - fore 
Pass _ it a- long and your songs will be more Than ev- er they’ve been be - fore 
Just share your feast and your thankswill be more Than ev - er they’ve been be - fore 
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The Daily Program 


CHARLOTTE B,. LESSIG 


The first problem that confronts the rural teacher is the 
making of a daily program, and often this is a poser. Six or 
seven, maybe eight, grades, each with five or six studies, and 
all to be provided for in the compass of five school hours, 
make a total that is fairly staggering. If this is your first 


school you will be inclined to say, ‘‘It can’t be done.” But 
it can be done, it has been done. And let me urge you, what- 


ever your difficulties, to make a daily program and stick to it 
as closely as you can. 

I once visited a school —a small rural school —I stayed 
there an hour and a half, and in all that time there was no 
class called up for recitation. The children were studying 
in their seats. When one had finished an assigned lesson 
she raised her hand. The teacher went to her, stood beside 
her seat, asked her a few questions about the lesson in a low 
tone of voice so as not to disturb the other pupils, assigned 
a new lesson and returned to her desk. It was all so weary 
and dreary, I felt as if I wanted to jump out of my chair and 
scream or dance a jig — something — anything —to break 
that awful monotony. 

Even if your class does consist of only one child, call your 
class to the front bench, or let it stand if you have no bench, 
and make the recitation as lively and interesting as you can. 
But, as Kipling would say, “‘That is another story.” 

To get back to the matter of the program itself: Where 
there are so many recitations to be heard, it is important to 
combine wherever possible, I, therefore, arranged so that the 
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same branches in the different grades followed one another. 
For instance, Arithmetic class A would have the first ten min- 
utes, Arithmetic class B the next ten, Arithmetic class C the 
next, and soon. Whenever practicable I would call A and B 
together or B and C, and send one class to the board while | 
devoted the whole twenty minutes to the recitation of the other. 

Such combinations can be readily effected both in Arith- 
metic and Language work, for one can make extensive use of 
blackboard recitation in either branch. The children love 
blackboard work, too, by the way. 

Writing, of course, is a general lesson for the school. I 
used to treat my written spelling in much the same way as 
the writing. I took the last ten minutes of the morning 
session for it. There probably would be five classes taking 
written spelling. I gave out the words in succession to each 
class. It would run something like this: class A, “‘ parachute’”’; 
class B, “‘ vigilance”; class C, “curious”; class D, ‘‘animal”’; 
class E, ‘‘duck.” 

By the time I had given out the five words, A was ready 
for its second word, and so it went, taking scarcely any more 
time for the whole school than it would have to pronounce 
the words to one class alone. I usually looked over the spell- 
ing blanks while I ate my lunch, and handed them back checked 
and graded when school was called in the afternoon. Often 
one or more of the older girls would correct the blanks for me. 

If you have a school that you can trust, it is sometimes 
feasible to give the little tots their recesses at different periods 
from the older children. Then, while the older ones are 


having recess, you can give your undivided attention to the 
I did this in one rural school which 
Oh! how we did work! — the 


little folks’ recitations. 
I taught, with great success, 
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little folks and I — those fifteen minutes we had to ourselves, 
and how much we accomplished! It would be well to get the 

rmission of your school-board before you try this plan. 
School boards sometimes have queer ideas. 

Some utilize their older pupils as teachers of the younger, 
and have two recitations going on at once. If you are an 
adept at handling pupils you may find it an admirable plan. 
But if you are wise you will get the permission of both board 
and parents before you practice it extensively. I have tried 
it occasionally, more particularly in teaching the little folks to 
write. They need individual instruction so badly at first 
and the older ones are usually glad to give it. 

But whatever plan or plans you try, be sure to make out 
your daily program, and put it on the blackboard too; the 
pupils need to know the time of recitations as much as you do. 
If you have not already done so, make one out to-night, and 
let it contain the times of recitation and study as well for each 
class. 

If you do not like the arrangement, make out another next 
month and try to remedy the defects of the first, and if, on trial, 
that one does not suit, then make out a third. This third 
program will probably be a very good one. But even if it 
is not, a poor program is a thousand times better than none 
at all. 





Practical Language Lessons 
Mary Wooprinc 


Children, like grown people, find great joy in creating — 
making up! Wishing to correct some errors in speech | 
called attention to one giving the correct form, and leading 
the children to form or ‘‘make up”’ as they say, a rule for the 
use of the word. ‘‘Hedon’t know” is wrong; you should say 
“He doesn’t know.” ‘She don’t know” is wrong, you should 
say “She doesn’t know.” “I don’t know” is right. And 
so after talking it over we decided on these rules: 

“Use doh’t only where you could use do not.” 

“Use doesn’t in place of does not.” 

I printed them on a piece of heavy cardboard and the next 
day reviewed the rules in this way. One child read the first 
rule and gave a sentence with don’t in it, and another gave 
the same sentence using the words do not in place of don’t. 

The following rules were made up by the children in a 
similar fashion. Often the rule grew out of mistakes the 
children had heard and remembered to bring to school. At 
first we reviewed all rules orally each day. ‘‘ Never say ain’t. 
Say aren’t or isn’t.” “Always put your friend’s name first.” 

“Use may not can in asking permission.” 

“You may borrow from some one else.” ‘You can lend 
only your own things.” 

We found other mistakes in speaking, too. Sometimes we 
heard words mispronounced or said carelessly, so we had a 
list like this: 


Say Do not say 
coming comin’ 
reading readin’ 
have half 
our are 


A greater part of the misspelled words in written work 
comes from poor pronunciation and this oral work cleared 
up a great many errors. Then we made up “ Rules for Writ- 
ing,” in the same way. The following are a few of them: 

“Begin every sentence with a capital.” 

“Finish every sentence with some kind of a mark.” 

“Use a question mark if you want an answer.” 

“Use a surprise mark when saying surprising things.” 

“Use a period in telling something that is true.” 

“Put quotation marks around the exact words said.” 

“Begin all proper nouns with capitals.” 

Often it took a whole language period to develop one rule. 
But when they were printed and numbered it was very useful 
im correcting written work to put a cross through the error 
and the number of the rule, then each child could correct his 
own mistakes. Of course they would be expected to abide 
»y their own rules! 
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Poor Little Sparrow 


DorA MARCHANT CONGER 
When the days are cold, and the nights are long, 
How much we long for the robin’s song; 
But only the little brown sparrow, you know, 
Stays when the world is white with snow. 


Perhaps we like him against our will, 
With the days so cold, and the air so still, 
But his cheery chirp is a welcome sound, 
And we like to scatter some crumbs around. 


But when the robins come back again, 
The orioles and the bluebirds — then 
We never think of our winter’s debt — 
And our little friend we soon forget. 





Helpers 
Mary ELLeRTON 


Do you have a little helper in your room? I do, and a new 
one each day. It is a great honor to be “‘teacher’s helper” and 
one much coveted. Shall I tell you how and why I choose 
my helpers ? 

I make a regular list beginning with the Roll of Honor 
(a list of the children whose monthly average is 90% or above). 
When a birthday comes on a school day the birthday child must 
be helper of course, on that day. Now there are many whose 
birthdays do not come on a school day and many more who 
simply cannot attain to the Roll of Honor, so I have other 
ways of reaching them. The child who has the neatest desk 
for the week is placed on the list of helpers; the one who has 
the best record of attendance has aturn,andsoon. Of course 
some names appear very frequently and some not at all, but 
at least they all have a chance. 

And what does the helper do? No really busy teacher will 
ask that question, for who cannot make use of a pair of willing 
hands, a pair of tireless feet? And yet it may interest you to 
know what my helpers do for me, so I will be definite. My 
helper runs all my errands, of course. If there is a note to be 
delivered in another room, she takes it and brings back the 
answer if there is one. She leads the file when we march, 
she distributes books and pencils, cleans the board at recess, 
(with the assistance of a helper she herself chooses), she goes 
to the door if visitors knock, waters the plants, feeds the gold 
fish and makes herself generally useful. 

One of her greatest honors is her badge of office, a little 
cluster bow of red ribbon pinned upon her dress. The smile 
upon the little helper’s face as I pin on that bow rewards me 
for the trouble it is, sometimes, to keep track of it. When 
the helper is a birthday child I place a special mark upon her 
desk. The girls have a tiny bunch of flowers (set in water 
in a heavy glass ink-well which will not upset); the boys have 
a flag set in a standard. 

At the end of the day the helper receives a little colored card 
with her name, the word HELPER, and the date of the day 
upon it. These cards are very highly prized, you may be sure. 
At the end of the year I have some little mark of favor for the 
child who has the largest number of cards. Last year the 
reward was only a Perry Picture in a simple raffia frame which 
I made myself. : 

Another time it was a red, white and blue pencil, with the 
child’s name printed upon it; again it was only a tiny pad 
with an equally tiny pencil attached. These are little things 
but they amuse little people. 

‘“‘But I am too busy,” you say; “all this takes time.” Yes, 
I know it does, but try the main idea even if you leave off the 
trimmings. Make out your list of helpers so that you can 
easily refer to it (be sure to leave plenty of room for additions), 
and the main thing is done. That list and that alone will 
help stir the ambition of the whole class and may touch some 
sluggish member who has seemed impossible. Isn’t that 
worth while? The details may seem unessential, but once you 

have tried them, you will never omit them. There is not one 
true teacher, I know, who will grudge the time spent upon 
details which will bring a smile to the face and joy to the heart 
of one member of her little school-family. 
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Alphabet for the Year 






G 


Sense Training Exercises 


Evetyn L. TAINTOR 


ONCENTRATION to work is one of the most diffi- 
cult things for a little child to learn. Up to the time of 
entering school he has lived a most aimless life. Both 
mind and body have roamed at the call of his own 

sweet will. 

He has never been obliged to even play at anything longer 
than his inclination to do so lasted, and work is unknown. 
Only the activities that appealed to him have been followed, 
and even those entered into with the most zest have been 
abandoned instantly at the call of some new amusement. 

What wonder, then, that so frequently children look up 
from the seat work we are giving them to do and say, “Have 
I got to do it?” 

A good part of the teacher’s work for the first month of 
school is to recall these minds that are aimlessly wandering 
hither and yon. I doubt if these habits of attention and 
concentration ever come except through continuous and 
determined effort on the part of either pupil or teacher. 

Of course if the pupil is old enough to help in the process 
the habit is the sooner formed. In the first year of school, 
however, most of it is done by external stimulus provided 
by the teacher rather than by any inner impulse on the part 
of the child. It seems practically useless to keep saying, 
““Now pay attention,” as we are so often tempted to do. 
The attention that really holds to any purpose must come 
through some form of interest rather than through any arbi- 
trary commands. 

Frequently, also, we find children who know perfectly 
what our commands are, but who, for some reason or other, 
do not follow them. Often they are looking us straight in the 
eye when we make the request. but do not make the slightest 
move to obey our directions. They are not wilfully disobedi- 
ent; oftentimes they are our most well-meaning children. 
They simply cannot seem to bring their wills, or their bodies, 
to answer promptly the demands of their minds. It is slug- 
gishness of action rather than of understanding or inten- 
tion. 

I have found the simple exercises here given of great help 
to all children, but more especially to this class of slow- 
responding children. The first of the school year I give 
several short periods—not more than two or three minutes at 
a time is required — each day to them. 

They are given to the class as a whole and as a sort of game, 
with a decided spirit of joy running through them. We do 
them because it is “fun,” and there is eager interest to see 
which row can ‘‘mind” most promptly. 

There should be no penalty attached for not responding 
except the penalty of being outdone by others. At first, a 
rather large number of the class will make no attempt to 
respond; some, in fact, will apparently not even be conscious 
that anything is going on about them. Gradually, however, 
this number will grow less and less. If, after repeated trials, 
there are a number who make no response at all it is a good 
plan to take them by themselves for a few times because they 
are just the ones that need most to be reached. 
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y; 
| is for Elsie who comes from the East. 


i" is for Annabel’s Thanksgiving Feast. 


is for Grandma who waits at the door, 


And for the gobbler who'll gobble no more. 





Under the guise of ‘‘a good time’”’ the class is really getting 
a most valuable training of the senses, and at the end of a few 
days the “‘waked up” appearance of the school is most notice- 
able. 

True, it takes time just at first when it seems as if there 
was everything to be done at once even for only a moment or 
two at a time, but it is time saved in the end because of the 
added speed with which children can be marshalled to and 
from classes and into line for marching. 

Slow Johnny gets into the habit of looking up when you 
speak because maybe, you know, you might be going to play 
one of those nice games, and that is half the battle; the other 
half is being won all the time in the daily exercises which are 
helping him make the response of his muscles more involun- 
tary and instantaneous. 

Physiologists tell us that change is rest — that a decided 
break in our occupation or in the trend of our thoughts, even 
if for a very short time, gives rest and stimulus for further 
action. 

These exercises have, therefore, an additional value in being 
good rest exercises. They give the children a chance to change 
their body position and something to think of quite different 
from their seat work. If they had not other value they would 
be well worth the doing for this reason of rest alone. 

In the beginning only one group should be used at a time. 
The number of times the first group should be used before 
changing to the second varies with the class. The only rule 
that can be given is to change to a new group as soon as the 
zest for the old one begins to wane. I have sometimes found 
it a good plan to use the first one for a while, then change to 
the second, then go back to the first, etc. As the responses 
become more rapid a combination of groups can be given 
though it is better to keep the exercise short and quick. Also 
a good part of its value is lost if the ‘‘fun” element is left 
out, 

A third use of them is as a preparation for phonetic work. 
There is always a certain proportion of a class who seem to be 
sound deaf. They learn the sounds readily and can put 
them together correctly, but when they have thus sounded a 
word they do not hear what it says. The only thing to over- 
come this trouble, as far as my experience has gone, is plenty 
of drill in hearing familiar words sounded. After these groups 
have been used for sense training and rest exercises the direc- 
tions can be sounded instead of spoken, thus adding the 
phonetic drill and also a new interest to the old play. 


Group I 


Children perform certain actions; 
Stand, sit, bow, run, jump, turn, walk, hop, bend over, 
stretch, march, skip, stop. 


Group II 


Children touch objects in room: 

Desk, chair, inkwell, girl, pencil, ruler, box, boy, floor, 
paper, teacher, blackboard, table, window, door, book, wall, 
pointer, picture, clock, vase, flowers, chalk, eraser. 

(If thought more advisable the children can be taken one 
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row at a time for the exercises in this group which would 
necessitate their leaving their aisles. ) 


Group III 


Exercise with hands (children standing): 
Hands in front, behind, on shoulders, on shoes, on neck, 
on hips, on knees, on head, on sides, on eyes, cheeks. 


Group IV 
Exercise with hands (children sitting): 
Clap, wave, snap fingers, shut fists, open, wring hands, stretch 
fingers, swing arms, beat breast. 


Group V 


Place hands in relation to desks: 
Above, below, right, left, under, over, in, out. 


Group VI 
Perform play actions: 
Hold kite by string, drive horse, roll hoop, snow ball, swim, 
skate, jump rope, rock dolly. 


Group VII 
Perform work actions: 
Drive nail, saw, chop, wash, comb hair, brush teeth, iron, 
dust, stir cake, sweep, shovel, hoe, use hose, pick apples, 
sew, cut, turn wheel, paint, plant seed. 


Group VIII 


Imitate trade motions: 

A modification of Group VII. As teacher names trade the 
children perform some typical action of that trade. The 
greater variety in the responses the better. 

Carpenter, blacksmith, housekeeper, soldier, store keeper, 
sailor, fisherman, driver, painter, fireman, motorman, con- 
ductor, fruit man, coal heaver. 


Group IX 


Imitate animals by motions: 

Birds, by motion of arms at sides, butterflies, by motion 
of arms over heads. 

Toad by hopping. 

Snake by squirming. 

Horse by running. 

Kangaroo by jumping. 

Hen by scratching. 

Fish by swimming. 


Group X 


Imitate sounds of animals: 
Cow, dog, cat, chicken, duck, bee, bird, 
lion, 


Group XI 


Perform every day actions: 

Eat, drink, yawn, wink, smell, taste, 
listen, peek, whistle, laugh, cry, smile, 
Sneeze, bite, blow, scratch, frown. 


Group XII 


Get ready for school: 

Get out of bed. (Out of chair.) 
Wash face and hands. 

Comb hair. 
Brush teeth. 

Put on clothes. 
Tie shoes. 

Brush shoes. 
Clean nails. 

Eat breakfast. 
Put on hat. 

Wave to mamma. 
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The Bruised Apple 


Jutta Dw. STEVENS 


To be preceded by the lesson on the seed star. Cut an apple in 
halves, cross section, that is, on its diameter, and show the children the 
seed star. Then slice the apple into very thin pieces and give to chil- 
dren. This makes a very impressive lesson. Of course more apples 
can be used. 


Out in the orchard, there was a big apple-tree hanging 
full of ripe red apples. 

The farmer and his helpers came every day to gather them 
into baskets, and pack them into barrels to send to New 
York. 

One little red apple way up high on the tree, was wishing 
that he too might go into a barrel with all the other apples to 
New York to see the big city. 

That night when the cold wind blew, it bumped this little 
apple so hard against another red apple that it fell down, 
down, down, till it reached the ground. 

There it lay all night with a big brown bruise upon its 
pretty red cheek; just as you have on yours at times when you 
fall down. 

In the morning the men came again to gather the apples. 
The red apple thought, “‘Now I'll go to New York.” But 
just then a man passed him by saying, ‘That apple’s no good,” 
it’s bruised,” and as he went along his heel crushed the apple 
in the grass. Soon another man stepped upon it and pushed 
it still further into the ground. There it lay, crushed and 
bruised, very still, and wondering, ‘‘What shall I do 
now ?” 

Right in the center of that bruised apple was something 
very beautiful —a seed-star, which began to sprout and grow. 
It put out little green leaves, a long stem, and some deep 
rootlets. It became a fine little apple tree so, that many, 
many months afterwards when the men came again to work, 
they found a tiny apple tree. ‘See here,” they said, ‘don’t 
step on this. It’s a rare little tree and a perfect one.” So 
they built a fence around it and cared for it until one day it 
grew to be a fine large tree. 

It blossomed out into such beautiful flowers that the birds 
came to live among its branches and the bees came for honey 
from the flowers, and in the Fall all the lovely pink blossoms 
had grown into ripe red apples! 


———— 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


The Race 


LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


(Book rights reserved) 


Turtle Good-morning, Mr. Rabbit, how do you feel after 
our race? 

Rabbit Iam not tired in the least; shall we try again? 

Bee I should like to run a race with you this time. 

Turtle 1am ready to start. 

Rabbit 1 don’t see how you won the race yesterday, for 


you move so slowly. 

Bee I will keep you awake, Mr. Rabbit,this time. 
two, three — away we go! 

(They start at one end of the school-room and run a little 
way, the Bee goes ahead, the Rabbit runs fast and the Turtle 
crawls.) 

Rabbit Well, I am half way now, I can take a rest (sits 
in a seat, his head nods and he falls asleep). 

Bee There, that lazy Rabbit is asleep, I must go and buzz 
in his ear, we do not want the Turtle to win to-day. 

Rabbit Well, what is the matter now? 

Bee Wake up, wake up, this is no way to win a race! 

Rabbit There is plenty of time, just smell that sweet clover! 

Bee 1 will go to get a little honey, while you go to sleep. 

(The Bee goes to the side of the room for the clover, and 
the Rabbit nods again, and the Turtle wins the race.) 

Rabbit (waking up) Why, it must be late, I wonder how 
far the Turtle has gone! Oh dear, he has again won the 
race! 

Bee ‘This honey is so sweet, I wish I could stay here all 
day, but I must go and wake the Rabbit. 


One 


Rabbit Hello! hello! hello! the Turtle has won the 
race! 
Bee I wish I had not stopped to gather honey. 


Turtle If you have a task to do 
Don’t wait to begin, 

Slow and steady is the way, 
You can surely win! 





The Lion and the Fox 


DrrecTions: Let one end of the room be the lion’s den (a ward- 
robe, if possible) and choose a path leading to it. Choose seven children 
to be the bluejay (the king’s messenger), Hoppity Hop (the rabbit), 
Snow White (the lamb), Sweet Breath (the cow), Fleet Foot (the deer), 
Sly Boots (the fox), and King Lion. 


King Lion (sadly) I am growing older and weaker every 
day. It is awful. I can no longer hunt for food. What 
shall I do to keep from starving? (He rests his head on his 
hand and thinks) I have it (excitedly). A splendid idea! 
(Claps for messenger) 

Blue Jay (bowing bejore king) Here I am, your majesty. 

King Lion Fly into all parts of my land, and tell my 
people that the king is ill, and orders them all to visit him 
every day to keep him company. Those who do not obey 
me shall die. 

Blue Jay It shall be done, your majesty. 
and meets Hoppity Hop) 

Blue Jay (to rabbit) The king is ill, and orders his people 
to visit him. He will kill those who do not: 

Hoppity Hop Oh, the poor king! I will go straight to 
the palace. (Blue Jay flys on while Hoppity Hop hops 
away to the lion’s den) 

Hoppity Hop (entering den) Good morning, your majesty. 
I hear that you are ill. 

(Hoppity is heard to squeal as the lion catches him.) 

Blue Jay (meeting Snow White Go to the palace at once. 
The king is ill, and will kill those who do not visit him. 

Snow White The poor dear king! I will wash my wooly 
coat clean and then go to pay him my respects. 

Blue Jay flies away while Snow White washes herself and 
then runs to the lions’ den. 
Snow White (going in) 


(Flies away 


Good morning, your majesty. 





How do you feel this morning ? 

Snow White is heard to cry ‘“‘ Baa-baa,” as she is caught by 
the lion. 

Blue Jay (meeting Sweet Breath) Go to the palace at once. 
The king is ill, and will kill all who do not visit him. 

Sweet Breath (in surprise) Oh dear, you don’t say so! 
Well, I was going that way this morning, so I will stop there 
as I go by. 

(Blue Jay flies on while Sweet Breath walks along to the 
palace eating the grass in the road.) 

Sweet Breath (going into the den) Good morning, your 
majesty. Are you feeling any better? 

(A frightened “ Moo-oo,” is heard as the lion catches her.) 

Blue Jay (meeting Fleet Foot) Go to the palace at once. 
The king is ill, and will kill all those who do not visit him. 

Fleet Foot Well, I know what it is to be ill, and I am 
sorry forthe king. Iwill gowhenI have finished my break fast. 
(Eats leaves on the trees around and goes to the palace.) 

Fleet Foot (going into den) Good morning, your majesty. 
I hope I find your majesty improved. 

(Nothing is heard but a frightened scream as the lion seizes 
the deer.) 

Blue Jay (meeting Sly Boots) Go to the palace at once, 
The king is ill and will kill all who do not visit him. 

Sly Boots Oh, ho! I wonder what is in the wind now. 
This illness is very sudden. His majesty seemed quite well 
when I saw him yesterday. I must think. (Rests head on 
hand) 

(Sly Boots walks along and ‘looks carefully down at the 
ground.) 

Sly Boots So-o! 
visitors this morning. 
(Calls out loud) 
ill. 


The king seems to have had many 
I see their footmarks on the ground. 
Good morning, your majesty, I hear you are 
I hope you are feeling better by this time. 
King Lion Enter, my dear Mr. Sly Boots. 
want your company. 

Sly Boots Oh, no, your majesty. I could not think of com- 
ing in. I see many footmarks of those who have gone into 
your palace, but none of them seem to have come out again. 
Your majesty cannot be lonesome with so much company. 
Allow me to wish you a very speedy recovery from your 
illness. (70 himself) I think the king has had a very good 
break fast. 


I am dull and 





Three Kittens 


LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 


Three Kittens Me-ow, me-ow, me-ow. 


Mother What is the matter, my dears? 
Kittens We have lost our mittens. 
Mother You must go and find your mittens. 


(Exit Kittens, meet Mother Goose children.) 


Kittens 
mittens! 
Jack and Jill 
Oh, Three Little Kittens, 
Go find your own mittens! 


Oh, Jack and Jill, come help us look for our 


Kittens Oh, Mistress Mary, come, help us find our mittens! 
Mistress Mary 

Look for your own mittens, for you know 

I must tend my flowers to make them grow! 


Kittens 

Bo-Peep 
Poor little kittens, I beg you don’t weep, 
But I am so busy tending my sheep! 


Bo-Peep, come help us find our mittens! 


Kittens Will no one help us find our mittens? 
Simple Simon 

I will help you, be merry, ho, ho, 

Into the woods we all will go! 
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_ (Three Kittens and Simple Simon go to the home of Old W W ' 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe) ords orth While 


Mary WoopbRING 
In the third grade comes the time when work with words 
is not so much from the mechanical side, the phonic side. But 
this is the time to enlarge the vocabulary, to enrich the concepts 
and to lead the child to choose his words with care. There 
are so many interesting devices for this purpose. One that 
never fails of interest is the game of Opposites, which of course 
may be played in any grade. 
a Teacher (or one pupil) says “hot,” answer cold; big, little; 
) Kittens y ; sour, sweet, etc.—one replying or the whole room. We may 
We are glad little Kittens, have opposites as to position, high, low; up, down; over under; 
We have found our mittens! above below, etc., opposites as to quality, sweet, sour, good, 
bad, strong, weak, etc. 
Opposites as to action, asleep, awake, crying, laughing, 
going, coming, etc. These devices call the children’s attention 
to the discriminating use of words. After giving them orally 





Simple Simon 
Old Woman, you know without a doubt, 
Where the mittens are, will you please come out ? 


Old Woman 
Look on the berry-bush and see, 
I found red mittens, one, two, three! 


Old Woman 
You had better run home, you dear little kittens, 
Run home, run home, and don’t lose your mittens! 





. . they may be used as spelling lessons, the teacher pronouncing 
Kittens but one and the children writing both or pronouncing one 
We will run home, we are happy kittens, and the class writing the opposite, or the class write all the 
Thank you for helping us find our mittens! opposites they can think of. 
“‘Things that go together” is another game we are fond of 
; , and can be used in similar ways: brush and comb, cup and 
Good-Night saucer, knife and fork, pepper and salt, shoes and stockings, 
*y (Single recitation, or concert recitation with motions.) pen and ink, etc. The children should be led to think of these 


things themselves. 

“What things grow into” is another favorite: boy, man; 
girl, woman; kid, goat; colt, horse; calf, cow; cub, bear; 
minnow, fish; lamb, sheep, etc. 

This is useful as a nucleus for several interesting language 
lessons both oral and written. 

These devices all help to make the children more thoughtful 
- cee and add interest to a dull day. Sometimes we play them 
; . : with the help of the bean bag. The teacher standing in the 

Of snowflakes light center throws the bag to some child, calling out a word, and 

She s bringing — the child throws back the bag giving the opposite (or whichever 

So warm and white — , game is decided on before hand.) The physical activity 

And as the flow’rs to dream begin, helps the mental and gives the physical relaxation and changes 
She kisses them and tucks them in. the atmosphere in the minute between classes. 

When children have been brought up on phonics the spelling 
often bothers them and we had enthusiasm at its highest pitch 
in making up lists of words that spell something backward 
and forward. First we had a list of those that spell the same 
thing as eye, tot, toot, noon, madam, level, etc. 

Then another list of those that spell different words as, 
saw = was, live = evil, yard = dray, draw = ward, star = 
rats, now = won, etc. 

The children brought in the words generally at the beginning 
of each session and I wrote them on the board, later making 
a printed chart of them for reference. If a child was in doubt 
about a word he might try it on the board and we'd see if 
he really had one. I never knew anything to bring out so 
much real interest, and the children went home, besought 
father and mother for words until I heard all over the district 
how the families were being worked. We collected about a 
hundred words in all. 

Of course work with homonyms is interesting. We gener- 
ally keep a place on the board for words that are brought in 
and keep some collection going most of the time. We took 
time to inquire the meaning of most of the homonyms, night, 
knight, etc., which gave a text for many a lesson or story. 

Then we collected words that end in el and le. By grouping 
words whose form is the same the memory is assisted and 
more words may be taught than when done singly. 

Then we made lists of things we thank the trees for on 
Arbor Day, using the list for reference in our language lesson. 
Lists of furniture, flowers,'children’s names,etc. The children 
love to make up their own spelling lessons and will often 
choose much harder words than the teacher would. 

We found in our books words that could be used in place of 
“‘said.”’ This caused much search and resulted in a long 
— — list. 
re 7 Y \ “‘Words that tell how a thing looks” was another, laying a 


A bright leaf-quilt ’ 
Old Autumn made, 
I Of yellow, red, 
And ev’ry shade. 
So gently, not a blossom woke, 


She spread it o’er the Flower Folk. 
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| foundation of adjectives to be used later. 

i The third grade is generally the collecting age and once 

Se direct this activity to the words we use and we combine the 
——= natural instinct with necessary work and the whole is a game. 




















Seat Work and Sense Training 


November 
CHRISTIANA Mount 
(Book rights reserved) 


“‘For peace and for plenty, for freedom, for rest, 
For joy in the land from the east to the west, 
For the dear starry flag with its red, white and blue 
We thank Thee with hearts that are honest and true.” 


Seat Work 

Make borders of the triangles, squares, and circles, cut in the 
previous months. 

Cut oblongs. Write words in them. Write a sound on 
one side and a word containing the sound on the other. 

Make with sticks a house, a barn, a door, a window, a chair. 

Lay the reading lesson or part of it with the words from the 
vocabulary boxes. 

Fold a book. Write the old sounds on one page and words 
containing the sounds on the opposite page. Arrange so 
that each word is opposite its own sound. 

Copy and write the answers: 


2KX1=> 2X2= 3X1= 4X1= 2X24+1= 
Sse 28 fs fgg eS ET he 
ee Sse ee ee gees get ee 





SN 


and ae 


DRAWING, MODELING, SENSE TRAINING AND LANGUAGE 


The Cylinder 

Use the same exercises for handling the cylinder as for the 
cube and sphere. 

Compare the new form with them by sight, touch. 


FINGER PLAY 
Once a little birdie 
(Raise right thumb.) 
Sat upon’ a tree. 
(Hold out arm.) 
I asked the little birdie 
To come and play with me. 
(Look up and beckon.) 


“You shall have a pleasant home, 
And a cage both clean and sweet; 
(Make a cage with fingers.) 
There'll be seeds and many good things 
Just for you to eat. 


There’ll be some nice smooth perches 
Like the branches of the trees 
(Hold out fingers.) 
And a tiny swing to sway you 
Just like a summer breeze.” 


Little birdie looked down at me 
(Thumb peeps over fingers.) 
And gently shook his head. 
“Thank you very kindly, 
But I’d rather not,” he said. 


“T love the pretty cool green trees, 
The lovely summer day.” 
The birdie spread his little wings, 
And swiftly flew away. 


Give the name cylinder. Children repeat in statements. 
Vary the statements by careful questioning. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR BUSY WORK 


Wh 


What is in your hand ? 


Wh 
Wh 
Wh 
Wh 
Wh 











at is this? 





at has the girl? 

at has the boy? 

at is on your desk? 

at is in my hand? 

at can the cylinder do? 


Bring out difference and similarity between the actions 


of the 


cube and sphere and the action of the cylinder. 


Things resembling the cylinder in the school-room — in the 


street. 


Objects resembling the cube and cylinder combined. 
Model the cylinder. 

Draw the cylinder. 

Theme for the month. Wasting Time. 


If you in the morning throw minutes away, 

You can’t pick them up for the rest of the day. 
You may worry and scurry and hurry and flurry, 
But you’ve lost them forever, forever and aye. 


The clock’s quiet voice says, ‘‘ Tick, tick, tick, 
Do what you’re told and be quick, quick, quick.” 


The boys and girls who do their best, 
Their best will better grow. 

But they who slight their daily tasks, 
They let the better go. 


Minutes ate but little things, 
Each one gifted with sixty wings, 
Away they fly on an unseen track 
And not a minute ever comes back. 





Program for October 











Low First — B. R. Pettis Astabula Harbor, Ohio é 
8: 30 Morning Exercises. an 
8:45 Consonant, stock and blend drill. Ks 
g:00 Writing. 

g: 10 Music. 

9g: 20 Number work. 

9:35 Reading — First Group. 

9: 55 Recess. 

10:10 Reading — Second Group. 

10:30 Language. 

10:45 Reading — First Group <i 
11:00 Dismiss. 

12:45 Art Work. 

1:10 Reading — First Group. 

1:30 Reading — Second Group. 

1:45 Spelling. 

1:55 Recess. 

2:10 Dramatizing, Games, or Nature Study. 

2:30 Dismiss. 

Program for November 

High First Grade — Miss Stronc Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio 
8: 30- 8:40 Opening Exercises. 

8: 40- 8:45 Phonics. 

8: 45- 9:00 Prepare for Reading. 

g:00- 9:15 Number Work. 

9: 15- 9:35 A Division — Reading. 

9: 35-10:00 B Division — Reading. 
10: 00-10: 10 Recess. 3 
10: 10-10: 25 Penmanship. ; 
10: 25-10: 45 Art Work. 

10: 45-11:00 Word Drill. 

II: 00 Dismiss. 

12:45- 1:00 Music. 

1:00- 1:15 Language. 

1: 15- 1:40 “A Division — Reading. 

1: 40- 2:00 B Division — Reading. 

2: 00- 2: 10° Recess. 

2: 10- 2:30 Spelling. 

2: 30 Dismiss. 
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The Result of Her Visit 


Grace M. PoorBaucH 
ISS SMITH was taking her “visiting day.” As 
she entered a first grade room, she found the chil- 
dren reading. Soon the lesson was finished and the 
teacher said, ‘Now we will play ‘Grandma’ and 
‘Grandpa.’” Going to her desk, she took from it two false 
faces. 

Then she said, “Robert may be ‘Grandpa’ and Elsie, 
‘Grandma.’” ' 

These children came forward, put on the false faces, kept 
them on for a few minutes, then took them off and went to 
their seats. Two other children were then chosen to wear 
the masks and so the “game,” as she called it, went on until 
fifteen minutes had passed. 

Meanwhile, Miss Smith had been wondering what the pur- 
pose of the game was when the teacher came to her and said, 
“You know we must do a great many things in school to 
‘fill in’ the time.” 


To Miss Smith “filling in” the time had never been a prob- 
lem, for she found it difficult to find time to do all she thought 
should be done. She went to her home that night wondering 
if there were many teachers merely “filling in” the time like 
this one and her heart ached as she thought of the children 
who were being deprived of doing the many delightful things 
which it is possible to let children do. 

It was near the close of the school year and she determined 
that her plans for the coming year should be better, if possible, 
than ever. Then she took a note book and sat down to plan 
her work for September. -Of course, her beginners would 
be able to do very little the fitst month, but every minute 
should count, yes — it should be a good beginning. 

Then she began to think of the seat work she would prepare, 
for in her estimation, the seat work was just as important 
as the class work. ‘True, it would take considerable time to 
prepare it all, but would it not pay? 

The first two weeks, the work should center about the 
home, family, baby, etc. She would hectograph baby and 
baby’s cradle and below the pictures write the words. These 
the children should prick. With colored seeds she would 























a a 


have them trace words which she wrote on their desks with 
chalk. During the summer, she had saved musk-melon 
seeds. These she had colored a variety of colors and now 
she had a box full ready for use. With colored pegs, she 
would have them make baby’s house, blocks, etc. 

Out of catalogues, she would get pictures of toys which the 
children should cut out and color, for it was very necessary 
that they learn to cut well if good results were to be obtained 
later in the cutting lessons. 

Out of white tissue paper she would cut four-inch squares. 
These the children should use in tracing letters, words and 
pictures. Folding squares should play an important part in 
the month’s work, for to little folks they are a source of great 
pleasure. 
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From the first, she would 
teach the children to be exact 
and follow the directions care- 
fully. 

She thought of a series of 

folding lessons, each, of course, 
very simple. The first should 
be a book from which they 
might read stories about baby. 
(Fold right edge to meet left 
edge. Crease.) What won- 
derful stories these bright col- 
ored books would contain! 

The second should be the 
folding of a window in baby’s 
house. (Fold right edge to 
meet left edge. Crease. Un- 
fold. Fold lower edge to meet 
upper edge. Crease. Unfold.) 

The third should be a shawl 
for baby so that it might be 
taken out on pleasant days. (Fold the lower left hand corner 
upon the upper right hand corner, crease.) 

The fourth lesson of the series should be a frame for baby’s 
picture. » (Fold the diameters, then fold the corners down to 
the middle, the point where the lines cross, then fold these 
points from the center back to the middle of each side of the 
square.) 





Weaving should not be omitted. 

She wondered if there was a better way to present this work 
than the way she had always used. Then this thought came 
to her. She would try a game which perhaps might fix the 
‘“‘under one” and “over one” better in their minds than 
merely telling it. A row of children should come to the 


front of the room, then one child having a long rope should 
go in front of one, then back of one, and so on to the end of 
the row. Meanwhile, the children in their seats should sing 
to the tune of “The Mulberry Bush”: 








This is the way to weave just so, 
Weave just so, weave just so, 
This is the way to weave just so; 
Under one, over one, we go. 
Miss Smith imagined she could hear some child say, “‘Oh, 
isn’t it fun to play ‘under one’ and ‘over one’?” 
Of course, they would be anxious to play this game with 


their mats. Out of oil cloth she would cut mats. 
these she would let them weave colored slats. 
be durable and just the thing for beginners. 

Coloring should also be used as a part of the seat work, for 
if rightly commenced it should lead up to the doing of some 
very good work later. Again she got out her hectograph. 
Indian heads, Indian men, women, deer, etc., were drawn. 
These she would use for the coloring lessons. Flowers, 
butterflies, etc., should also be colored. 

Puzzles next came to her mind. She knew how well chil- 
dren like to put together puzzles, so she went to work at once 
to plan a set of Indian puzzles to be used for the seat work 
during the week in which she gave the Indian lessons. 

The set should consist of an Indian head, tent, deer, rabbit 
and canoe. These she would cut out of heavy bristol board. 
Each puzzle should be placed in an envelope upon which was 
drawn the outline of the puzzle as it would be when the pieces 
were properly put together. . 

Upon the envelope could be laid the pieces, the outline 
serving as a guide to the child. With the practice which 
they would get in using of scissors when cutting out pictures 
from catalogues and the ideas of form constantly before them 
in the putting together of these puzzles, the foundation for 
free hand cutting would be laid and good results would surely 
be obtained. 

By the end of the month they should be able to make free 
hand cuttings of these things which they had put together 
and cut. 

The sound work also suggested valuable seat work. She 
would use the pattern of cows, calves, sheep, etc. The chil- 
dren should trace around these patterns, then cut out similar 
ones. On the calf, they would write ‘“n,” on the cow, “‘m” 
and on the sheep, “‘a.” In this work they would be learning 
the name, sound and form of the letter. 

Word drills next came to her mind. They suggested 
innumerable seat work devices. She thought of the fishing 
pond (the kindergarten table) filled with fish upon which 
were written the new words. Then she imagined she could 
see the children fishing until all the fish were caught, then 
going to their seats and with cord and needle stringing their fish. 

“How proud these little fishermen will be to carry home 
their strings of fish!’ she said.. This was but one of the 
many devices she thought of in connection with their drills. 

She glanced through her note-book containing the month’s 
plans. Did any of the things she had planned mean simply 
‘filling in” the time? 

Truly she could say that in doing each thing, she had some 
definite end in view. If she could accomplish all this, she 
would feel that the time had been well spent. 


Into 
These would 





The Use of a Kite 


It always seems to me that children need more incentive 
in spelling than any other subject. One of my little helpers 
is this: 

I had all the children make a small kite about four inches 
long and painted to resemble the Japanese kites. Then I 
had each child paint many little butterflies, all unlike, one 
inch in diameter. These I put carefully away in boxes and 
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each day I would put on the tail of the kite of those who had 
received a hundred a butterfly. Each one was trying to see 
who would get the longest tail to their kite before the close of 
the term. 

Even the poorest speller’s kite tail grew to a wondrous 
length. Each day these kites were examined to see how 
myich longer they had grown during the night. 

These could be hung in the room over a blackboard so as 
not to interfere with anything else and yet be easily seen as 
a reminder to them. 

Other objects could be used in the same way instead of 
kites, if more convenient, such as a row of turkeys for the 
month of November. It is better to change each month so 
as not to-let the object become common to the class. They 
want a constant change to keep up their interest. 

Lyp1A S. HopkKINs 





Educational Scrap-book 


Mary ELLERTON 


OW many teachers have tried scrap-books as busy 
H work for the little ones? I have tried it with good 
results. 

My stock in trade was some old magazines, a 
department store catalogue, a catalogue of plants and seeds, 
some old business calendars and my long file of Primary 
Epucation which I found in vaiue cle. 

From these I selected appropriate pictures, mostly those 
with monosyllabic names. These I printed plainly on a sepa- 
rate slip of paper and placed with the picture in the scrapbook. 

The scrap-book was simply a blank book with lines. (The 
lines assist in placing the pictures and serve as a guide for the 
letters.) In the back cover I pasted an envelope. When 
the picture had been cut and mounted and its name neatly 
printed below it as many times as the space permitted, the 
little slip containing the name was placed in the envelope. 
Every week we had a review; then these slips were taken out 
and placed with the proper picture. When the books were fin- 
ished, many could read the slips without the help of the picture. 

The flower scrap-books were the most fascinating to the 
children. How their eyes shone as they cut out a beautiful 
red rose! How carefully they printed R OS E beneath it! 
This was always a neat page, for no one wished to suffer the 
penalty for untidy, careless work, which was the loss of the 
page. 

At the back of the flower scrap-book we saved six pages for 
the prismatic colors, “‘rainbow pages,” the children called 
them. We used colored papers, of course, and printed the 
name of each color. In this way we learned not only the 
name of each color but its place in the prism. When the book 
was done how easy it was to form simple sentences such as — 
“The rose is red,” ‘‘The daffodil is yellow,” “‘The leaf is 
green. ”’ 

At Christmas time what a beautiful book we made! Each 
one had a fine Santa Claus, a Christmas tree, a sprig of holly, 
a star, a Madonna, etc. How eagerly and busily the children 
worked! What special pains they took hoping for the gold 
star which teacher always placed on the very best page of all! 
And how they coveted the big gold star which adorned the 
outside cover of the very best book of all! 

Less interesting but quite as useful were the books we made 
from the old calendars. From these we cut the numbers, 
the names of the months and the abbreviations for the days 
of the week. We placed a number at the top of each page 
with its name printed once beneath it. We used only the 
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numbers from one to twenty-four in this way, but even that 
was a great help. In the middle of the first page we pasted 
the abbreviation of the first day of the week, below it we 
printed the name in full. In this way we filled seven pages. 
The names of the months came next of course, filling twelve 
pages more. The five pages remaining we called birthday 
pages. On the first one we pasted FEBRUARY 22 (Washing- 
ton’s Birthday), on the second Lincoln’s Birthday, on the 
third Longfellow’s, on the fourth Froebel’s and on the fifth 
the birthday of the little owner of the scrap-book. 





November Border 
Etta M. GRAVES 


November gives us the historic subjects of the Pilgrims 
and Indians. These units can be used effectively in building 
an Indian-Pilgrim sand-table village. As a border the pattern 
may be traced so that the figures face each other in twos, or 
a row of Pilgrims may face a row of Indians. As given here 
the lines of guns and bows form a diagonal rhythmic line across 
the border. Add border lines and ground touches with green 
and white chalk. 
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November 


Hore W. Mowsray 


(An outline correlating plans for General Lesson, Language, Nature 
Study and Seat Work.) 
I General Lesson and Nature Study 
1 First Week — Home Life 
a Calendar talk. 
b Home life; general thought; necessity for; 
what makes home. Illustrate from animal 
life — birds, squirrels. 
c Our home life; touch briefly upon the work 
of each member of the family. 
d Primitive homes; how adapted to environ- - 



















































(continued) 


ment. Note tree-dwellers, cave-men, 
_ Indians. 

e Poem study; “Windy Night” —R. L. 
Stevenson. 


2 Second Week — The Pilgrims 
a ‘Their home in England; cause of migration. 
b Life in Holland; cause for the Pilgrims’ 
discontent. (Suggested story — “Peter of 
the Dyke.’’) 
The voyage to America; landing and settling. 
Establishment of homes; hardships endured. 
Colonial life, dress, customs. 
Story — ‘Ruth Endicott.” 
November. 
3 Third Week — Indian Life 
a The Indians the Pilgrims knew; how they 
lived; why? 
b Formation of friendships between Indians 
and Pilgrims. Study types; Samoset, 
Squanto, Massasoit. 
c Indian home life; the work of each member 
of the family; how different from ours; 
why? 
d Poem Study — “Hiawatha’s Childhood.” 
e Continue poem study. 
4 Fourth Week — Out-of-door Life 
a Weather observations; season’s signs; ef- 
fects upon plant life and consequently 
animal life and man. 
b Tree study; choose type tree to observe 
throughout year; select one easy of access, 
maple, elm, oak. Observe general growth; 
the tree’s usefulness to man from an @s- 
thetic as well as a practical view-point. 
c Studyofcorn. Inconnection read Whittier’s 
“Corn Song.” 
d Thanksgiving Day. 
(r) Origin and meaning of its observance. | 
(2) Our Thanksgiving; practical applica- 
tion in remembering the poor at this 
season; the spirit of giving — 
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Not what we give, but what we share, 


are simple and there is frequent repetition 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 


of familiar phrases. It is also helpful to 

use the Reading Lesson of the previous day, 

During the first few lessons, one sentence 

should be made several times; this will 

not be necessary later. 
Thursdays; continue Tuesday’s work. 
e Fridays; optional review; use Reading and 
Seat-work charts. 
2 Sense Training and Number 
a Mondays; illustration of ratio 1 and 2. 

(1) Stick-laying; units copied from black- 
board. (Lines, simple object outlines.) 

(2) Stick-laying, similar to Monday’s; 
original or memory work. 

(3) Tablet laying; make simple figures 
or designs to illustrate ratio 1 and 2. 
Suggestive outlines may be placed on 
blackboard. 

(4) Free-hand cutting of simple geo- 
metrical figures or objects. This is 
an excellent device for eye training. 

Tuesdays; illustrate combinations of 3 and 4. 
(Colored crayons) 
c Wednesdays; lay numbers 1 to 12, forward 
and backward. (Memory.) 
Thursdays: fold paper into squares and 
rectangles; draw objects illustrating se- 
quence of numbers. 
e Fridays; review spectrum colors; draw 
objects of spectrum colors, in order. 
Hand Work, correlated with General Lessons and 
Nature Study. This month a special study is 
made of home-life and primitive hand-work. 
a First Week — Home Life 
(1) Free illustrations “‘Out-of-doors in 
‘gray’ November.” 
(2) Free illustration — ‘‘A Bird’s Home.” 
(3) Illustrate — ““How I can help at 


II Language 
1 Mondays — oral reproduction of paragraph stories. 
2 ‘Tuesdays — oral reproduction of familiar stories 
which haye been told by the teacher during 
General Lesson period; they will consist largely d 
of simple tales of the Pilgrims, of Colonial and 
Indian life. 
3 Wednesdays — practice in forming connected 
statements. 
The pupils will be interested in forming sen- 
tences for a series of charts that can be used for 
supplementary reading lessons. The teacher 
writes the sentences given by the pupils upon 
the blackboard. These can be printed later 
upon oak-tag; interesting pictures can be used 
: to illustrate. Many magazine covers are adapted 
to this purpose. Following is a suggested list 
of topics. ss 
(1) Primitive homes. 
(2) Life in Holland. 
(3) The voyage in the Mayflower. b 
(4) The landing and settling.’ 
(5) Making of new homes. 
(6) Colonial life; dress, customs, ete. — 
(7) The Indians; customs, clothing, d 
mode of warfare. 
(8) The first Thanksgiving. 
These charts have been found very helpful; 
suggestions should be made by the teacher to 
preserve the continuity of thought, but the 
sentence structure should be the pupils’. 3 
4 Thursdays — Poem Study 
a “Windy Night” —R. L. Stevenson. 
b Complete memorization of ‘* Windy Night.” 
c¢ Hiawatha’s Childhood. 
d Continue study of above poem. 
5 Fridays — oral reproduction and dramatization 
a Indian Home Life. 


aa re “ home.” 
b Ruth Endicott. (4) Illustrate — “The Indian’s Home.” 
y Hiawatha : ‘ hildhood. (5) Weaving, start a rug of dull colored 
d The First Thanksgiving. ~  wools or rags. 
IIIf Seat Work planned for three periods daily b Second week; a series of cuttings, illustrative 


1 Reading 
a@ Mondays; first and second weeks. Alpha- 
bet study; lay cut letters on desk in order 
shown on printed strips 
displayed before class. 
This work is to be corre- 
lated with Phonics which 

the class is now begining 

to study. The name, form 

and sound of each letter 
should be learned. At first 
three letters are enough 

to study in one period. 
Third and fourth weeks; 
word building from copy. 
Following the first few les- 
sons in word-building, it 


of Pilgrim life. If the class is not strong in 

cutting, it ntay be well for them to cut from 

pattern. Each pupil should preserve his 

cuttings in a folio. These folios of cuttings 

made from.time to time form an interesting 

collection. 

(1) The King’s Castle; church. 

(2) Dutch wind-mill; wooden shoes. 

(3) The Mayflower; log-house. 

(4) Pilgrim, armed with gun. 

(5) Fire-place, andirons, kettle, candle- 
stick, bellows, warming-pan. 

c¢ Third Week — Indian Life 

(1) Cut Indian, armed with bow and 
arrow. 

(2) Make poster — “ Hiawatha’s Home.” 
Background of dark tree trunks; 





is wise to provide a copy 
for each pupil; the words 
printed for word-drill can 
be used for this purpose, 
each child having a differ- 
ent word. This has been 
found to add to the inter- 
est. 

Tuesdays; continue Mon- 
day’s work. 

Wednesdays; sentence- 
building. The pupils will 
be much interested in 
“copying” the charts of 
action commands, which 
have been used for read- 
ing lessons. The words 





Mother Goose Stencil 
“Little Tommy Tucker” 


d 


Big-Sea-Water in foreground; tepee on 
edge of forest, canoe .on shore. This 
poster can be cut from dull toned paper 
or colored with crayons. The scene 
can also be effectively worked out in 
the sand-table. 
(3) Construct and decorate tepee. 
(4) Free illustration; Indian life. 
(5) Rug-weaving. 
Fourth Week 
(1) Tree study; copy simple sketch. | 
(2) Illustrate: ‘‘ What the tree gives us. 
(3) Copy simple sketch of corn-field with 
pumpkins. 
(4) Pupils given colored papers and 
scissors, cut fruits and vegetables illus- 
trative of the harvest. 
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A Progressive Picture—The Day Before Thanksgiving 








Arithmetic for the Little Folks 


F. H. SPINNEY 


HE advancement of pupils in number work and the 
interest which they afterwards take in that subject 
depend, to a great degree, on the manner in which 
the first lessons are conducted in the primary classes. 

This work may be made so attractive that the pupils will 
look forward with eager delight to the period assigned for the 
Arithmetic lesson. Or, on the other hand, the lessons may 
be conducted in such a manner that the pupils will acquire a 
distaste for the subject, and it thus becomes a matter of great 
difficulty for them throughout all the higher grades. 

By careful planning and study, the teacher can devise 
methods by which the lessons will continue to be intensely 
interesting. All the little affairs that pertain to child life 
admit of being utilized as subjects for lessons in Arithmetic. 

There are few matters in which children show a deeper 
interest than in their ages. ‘How old are you, Willie?” 
“Six,” answers Willie, with as much importance as though 
he deserved all the credit for that remarkable period of exist- 
ence in the world. A variety of interesting problems relating 
to the pupils’ ages may be given to accompany the object 
lessons in number work. 

“Everybody must be wide awake now: I am going to ask 
you some quesions about your ages. You all know how old 
you are, be ready to tell me as soon as I ask you.” 

There is a brief pause, then: 

“How old are you, Mary?” 

“Mary is 7, how old will she be in 1 year?” 

“How old will she be in 2 years?” “9.” 

“How old will she be in 3 years?” “10.” 

Similar questions are repeated with several other children, 
a difference of 1 being made each time so that every child will 
attempt to answer. At the close of the lesson the brighter 
ones may be given more difficult ones. 

“How old are you, Carrie?” “6.” 

“Carrie is 6, how old will she be in 4 years?” 

Some pupil will be found smart enough to answer — “Io. 

“How old are you, Mary?” “6.” 

“Mary is 6, how old was she 1 year ago?” “5. 

“How old was she 2 years ago?” “4.” 

“How old was she 3 years ago?” 

Similar questions are repeated with other pupils, harder 
ones being reserved until near the close of the lesson, as ex- 
plained above. 

“How old are you, Lucy?” 6.” 

“How old are you, Frank?” “8.” 

“Who is the older, Lucy or Frank?” “Frank.” 

“How much older is Frank?” ‘2 years.” 

The ages of other pupils are compared in a similar manner. 
“How old are you, Sam?” “6.” 

“Sam is 6, in how many years will he be 7?” “1 year.” 
‘In how many years will he be 8?” “2 years.” 

“‘In how many years will he be 9?” “3 years.” 

“How old are you, George?” “7.” 
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“George is 7, how many years ago was he 5?” “2 
years.” 

“How many years ago was he 4?” ‘3 years.” 

Throughout all these lessons, the teacher must talk in a 
slow distinct tone, but with as much life and expression as 
possible. Often repeat such expressions as: ‘‘Now, remem- 
ber, Harry is 6 years old,” and word the problems in such a 
way as to be very clear to every child. 





Mental Arithmetic 


UICK mental arithmetic has come to occupy an im- 
portant place in all progressive schools. 

It is the purpose in such schools to proform the 

essential fundamental processes with speed, absolute 

accuracy, and intelligence. In this manner the child acquires 

skill in handling numbers, in making problems and solving 

them, and in applying this know ledge in the ordinary affairs 
of everyday life. 

Addition is the basis of all mathematical processes, and 
constitutes a large part of all business computations. Rapid 
addition depends mainly upon the ability to group, that is, 
to combine instantly, two or more figures into a single number. 

Such groups as these should be pronounced at sight without 
stopping to name the number: 


8 7 5 7 5 4 
2 6 8 9 9 
8 7 9 5 8 7 
I 6 3 6 I 3 
I 2 7 4 9 6 


In this column make groups of 
two and say: I1, 22, 32, 42. 


shu Qwsat b © 
Ne Nee Sey See yee’ 


Then try grouping three, four, and five simple figures 
naming the result of each group. 

Once the idea is thoroughly grasped by the children make 
the work a bit more complex each day. 


First: 
Pronounce at sight the sum of the following groups. 


27 75 84 gl 75 
7 6 7 8 8 
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Then: 
12 17 16 19 17 
15 17 13 15 II 
Or even: ; 
25 32 98 43 64 
17 19 14 18 19 


It is always an advantage to find groups of figures aggregat- 
ing to and 20 in the body of a column. 

In subtraction the addition method has become widespread. 
Thus, if a person buys goods to the amount of 74 cents, and 
gives $1 in payment, the mental process of the clerk is as 
follows: 

74 cts. +1 ct. +25 cts. = $1. 


The customer should receive as change a 1 cent piece, and 
a quarter of a dollar. Thus: 
14 Cts. 
—6 cts. 
8 cts. 
6 cts. and 8 cts. are 14 cts. 


27 cts. 

——i coe 

16 cts. 
11 cents and 16 cents are 27 cents. 


The test may be easily accomplished by addition. 


478 

185 Thus: 

293 5 and 3 are 8. 
478 8 and 9 are 17. 


2 and 1 and 1 are 4. 


It is essential to illustrate like numbers, and show that only 
like numbers can be added and subtracted. 

In multiplication there are various excellent schemes to 
arouse mental alertness. 

A column of figures may be placed on the board with the 
multiplier at the right. 

A number may be added each time, also, to make the work 
more compjex. Thus: 


7 Multiply by 4. 
6 
5 And add 3. 
12 
8 Thus: 
4 28, 31 
II 24, 27 
9 20, 23 
etc. 


If new numbers are inserted frequently in place of 4 and 3, 


the interest will be maintained, and the children will receive 


the excellent training of thinking quickly and concisely. 


In division a column of figures may represent days, pints, 
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minutes, etc., to be changed to weeks, quarts, hours, etc., 
respectively. 


For instance: 
21 days = ? weeks. 
42 
77 
63 
gI 


144 eggs = ? dozen. 
72 
84 
60 


24 etc. 


Then, as in multiplication, a column of figures may be 
written with a divisor at the left, such as: 
84 
54 
Divide by 9 73 
12 
27 


The problem should read, 9 is contained in 84 9 times, 
with a remainder of 3. 

The divisor may be changed often for the sake of mental 
alertness. 

When sufficient work has been done in the four processes, 
great enthusiasm and pleasing results will be obtained by com- 
bining them for rapid mental calculation. This work is to 
be given by the teacher in as rapid succession as the minds of 
the children are able to grasp it. 

For instance: 
4+6+5 (15) 

X2 (30) 
+15 (45) 
+5 (50) 

X2 (100) 

—25 (75) 

—s0 (25) 

+5 Answer 5 

Each answer is to be kept in mind and just the final result 
named. 

This proves an excellent drill for occasional spare moments, 
and the children consider it delightful pastime. 





The Table Train 


This odd and rather misleading title is the children’s name 
for the game which teacher privately calls “Drill on the 
Mutiplication Table.” We have many ways of drilling on 
the tables, but the ‘Table Train” is the most popular of them 
all. Nearly every day at arithmetic period the train is made 
up in due form. Do not think for a minute that our table 
train is made up of tables; no, indeed, we have a row of chairs 
which we name in order of position. The first is the engine, 
the second the parlor-car, then there are several day-coaches, 
a sleeper and a smoking-car. A traveller gains admission 
to the train by presenting to the conductor (who is usually 
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teacher) a paper containing his arithmetic lesson of the previous 
day neatly corrected. 

The first one who presents a correct paper is made the proud 
engineer. With his paper neatly folded in his hand he sits 
(or stands if chairs are not to be had) and studies the table 
on the board; as he never can tell where the conductor will 
start he must study pretty hard if he wishes to keep his place. 
When the second paper is presented the parlor-car has a happy 
occupant. 

In due time the day-coaches are all filled and the train is 
ready. ‘The conductor collects the tickets, erases the answers 
on the board, and the fun begins. ‘The engineer has the first 
turn, of course. One combination correctly recited gives him 
the right to hold his place until his next turn. The occupant 
of the parlor-car is then duly installed if he makes no mistake. 
Each. following passenger who recites correctly has a seat 
given him in a day-coach. In case of failure, each pdssenger 
has the privilege of moving to the next car higher, by correcting 
the mistake of the one above him. If any one fails through 
inattention, he is sent into the sleeping-car, “the place for 
sleepy-heads,” as the children say. If any one fails in his 
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answer, yet knows his place, he goes into the smoking-car, 
where he remains until his next turn. If any unfortunate 
passenger fails when both sleeper and smoking-car are occupied 
he is put off on the platform and has to wait there for a chance 
to get aboard the train again. 

We have only ten minutes drill before the train starts. 
When the time is up, the conductor rings the bell, the engineer 
nearly bursts his cheeks with lusty puffs, and off goes the train 
around the room! If any luckless passenger is left upon the 
platform, he misses the train, much to his (and the conductor’s 
regret). In fact, the conductor, in spite of her inexorable 
face, has such a soft heart that she sometimes delays the train 
just a wee bit beyond schedule time, in order that some 
anxious-faced little traveller may earn the right to clamber on 
the smoking-car just at the last minute. The sigh of relief 
that goes over the whole party rewards her for her lapse of 
justice. As the train winds its way around the room, .each 
passenger stopping at his own station, the conductor smiles 
a most unofficial smile and decides that the table train is really 
worth while. : 

Mary ELLERTON 





Blackboard and Sand Table Series 


(With illustrations by Prof. C. F. Whitney of Salem State Normal School, and text by A. C.) 


IV The Pilgrims 


(See illustration on next page) 
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Los house with outside chimney 


Cut on full lines. 

Fold on dash lines. 

Paste laps. 

Color to represent los and stone. 


Use coloredcrayon or water colors. 
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The foreground is the sand table,a pile of sand at one side 
with sticks and twigs; the ‘‘waves’. at the foot of the hill are 
represented by a few white lines on the zinc of the sand table; 
the rocks are real rocks from the field. The Puritans in the 
immediate foreground are paper dolls. The little houses 
with outside chimneys are made as in the lesson — In Switzer- 
land. The background has blackboard well dusted with 
white for a sky with one broad, long, heavy stroke of white 
behind the hills. 





Do not outline the hills except by this stroke. The hills 
are bare blackboard, the trees are rubbed in with broad bold 
strokes of black chalk. Notice the brilliant effect given by 
the contrasting cabin against the dark trees, and the peculiai 
value of those white and dark touches in the door and windows. 
Notice the importance of that touch of white just to the left 
of the big pine tree. 

The language lesson is, of course, based on colonial 
history. 
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Occupation Series 
III Weaving Occupation 


Etta MERRICK GRAVES 


the coming of the white settler and the first Thanks- 
giving. .Thus, since weaving was an early industry made 
with primitive materials it is well to start the children 
with “Indian weaving” and develop a series through the year. 


I: November we take up the study of Indian life prior to 


Om CLotH Mats 


If the children have come from a kindergarten they have 
passed through this preliminary stage and can continue with 
paper mats. Oil cloth mats 5 x 5 can be cut into one-inch 
strips by the teacher. Weave with colored slats to gain the 
“over one and under one”’ idea with indestructible material. 


PaPER MATs 

Small mats with wide sirips can be finished quickly in pat- 
terns of ones, twos and threes. Gray mats with colored 
strips in standard colors and tints and shades are most satis- 
factory at first. Later combine colors in mat and strips. 
When the small mats are easily done give larger mats com- 
bining one and two, twos and threes, etc. 

Bogus paper mats are next in sequence. These come in 
double sheets, each having a mat and strips, and need to be 
cut apart. The weaving mat is made by cutting on the lines 
with a sharp knife. Either wide or narrow strips can be 
made, or alternate wide and narrow. The strips are cut for 
weaving as the child needs them, and are stiff enough to be 
woven with the fingers. The wide and narrow afford oppor- 
tunity for greater variety in design. 


HaAnp Looms 


Wooden looms can be made in sloyd by boys of the older 
grades; 7 x 9, with brads } inch apart, makes a good size. 
String the warp with twine, passing between the brads from 
one side to the other and insert knitting needles to keep the 
sides of the mat from being drawn in. For the woof use 
heavy material such as carpet wool, Germantown wool, roving, 
hemp, candle wicking, silkaline, or bias strips of cheesecloth. 
The fringed mat in the illustration is made of blue and white 
cheesecloth by the first grade. The dark one isof green hemp 
made by the third grade. For excellent suggestions in pre- 
paring this line of weaving see the little book ‘‘Hand-Loom 
Weaving,” by Mattie Phipps Todd. 

Hammocks are difficult to string and should be used in the 
second grade rather than in the first. The teacher must tie 
the rings on the back of the loom and as the children string 
it they pass the threads through the rings each time and back 
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across the loom. (See illustration in the Todd book.) The 
hammock in the illustration above was made of gray roving by 
the second grade. The same size loom was used here as for 
the rugs. 

CARDBOARD Looms 


1 Raphia Weaving 


Attractive articles can be made on circular and rectangular 
cardboard looms with raphia and worsted. 

On the edge of a’ circular card four inches in diameter 
punch an odd number of holes (17) as shown on the mount in 
the photograph. To wind the card start from the center, 
passing the blunt upholstery needle through the center from 
the under side. Pass across the card, out one hole and back 
through the next, way across to the opposite hole, etc., as in 
the spokes of a wheel, always making the Jong lines across the 
face of the card. Fasten the strands in the center and weave 
over and under one in spider-web fashion. When completed 
slip the mat off the edge of the card and shape into a basket 
with handle, or a hat with loops for trimming. It can be left 
flat and a pointed splint inserted in the edge for the handle 
of a fan, or held through the center by a sticker, for a parasol. 
(See table in illustration.) 


2 Worsted Weaving 
Muff 


A cardboard loom, 3x5, can be made by cutting slits 
a quarter of an inch apart or punching holes on the short ends. 
The slits hold the worsted more firmly. String the warp on 
one side of the card, and insert knitting needles on the edges 
when the weaving has been started at both ends to keep the 
edges from being pulled in toward the center. When finished 
sew the short ends together on the wrong side, turn it and add 
a looped or braided cord for a muff. The looms were 
measured, slit and strung for muffs by the third grade. (See 
illustration.) On the same card candle wicking will make 
a wash-cloth or “towel.” Chenille will give a soft rug. 
These can be added to a doll’s house. The raphia mat in the 
illustration was made by the sub-primary without the aid of 
knitting needles at the edges. 


3 Toboggan Cap 


A card may be strung on both sides for a double warp to 
make a doll’s toboggan cap, or skirt. Punch holes within 
the edge on the short ends of oak tag. Tie the thread around 
the edge of the card and pass the needle across and through 
the opposite hole and back, short lines only on the back side. 
Reverse the card and make the long lines on the other side 
and short lines on the first. When completed weave over one 
and under one around the card. Tear off the ends of the card 
and pull it out when finished. Run a gathering string througn 
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the top for a doll’s skirt or pull it up tight for a toboggan cap. 
Turn up the bottom of the latter for a fold and add a thread 
and tassel at the top. A card narrower at one end is better 
for these shapes. (See card and cap on mount. This is sub- 
primary and.first grade occupation work.) 


4 Doll’s Tippet 


On a long narrow piece of cardboard a doll’s tippet can be 
made of Germantown wool. After stringing the warp tie the 
threads together, slightly, across the center to narrow it down 
in weaving. The tippet in the illustration is fourth grade 
work. 

SPOOL KNITTING 


Reins made on spools is an old fashioned product. Brads 
can be driven into common spools, but spools with larger 
holes and headless nails can be bought by the children for a 
cent apiece. The children are fascinated with the growing 
length of the knitting and when once started it goes along 
quickly. 

Start only a few children at a time. Make a slip knot over 
the first brad and carry the short end of the thread down 
through the center of the spool. Continue making a single 
loop around each of the remaining three brads and pass the 
thread over the first loop again. With a long brad for “knit- 
ting needle” lift off the first loop. Pass the thread over the 
next brad, etc., leaving but one loop on a brad. The reins in 
the illustration are of red and of blue made by the sub-primary 
and first grades. Bells complete the work. Let the children 
keep this work in their desks to do when lessons are finished. 

The industrial idea of the Western schools has developed 
weaving to a great extent in their handwork. Large frames 
are used at which two children work at a time, one to send the 
long shuttle through and the other to make the return thread. 
Designs are worked out for the rug thus made. 

The amount of weaving that can be done depends largely 
on the drawing time that can be devoted to it. It forms a 
definite part of the supervised outline in many cities and is 
coming to be more and more in favor as a valuable training 
in hand work. 





Primary Drawing for the Grade 
Teacher II 


Picture Construction 


CHESHIRE LowTon Boone, Head of Department Manual 
Arts, State Normal School, Montclair, N. J. 


(All rights reserved) 


HE mere representation of objects is but one step in 
learning to draw. The pupil must of course learn 
to draw a variety of things, but he must also learn 
to depict these things in mutual relations of position, 

size, tone and content. The procedure is exactly the same 
with all language. As soon as a child has acquired a few 
words the next step is to use these words in a variety of sen- 
tences: the third step in both drawing and speaking would 
be the acquisition of technical and appreciative skill. 

There are laws of perspective which absolutely govern the 
way in which things group themselves in a picture. Most of 
these laws are simple enough in their ordinary applications, 
nor is it necessary that children try to master details. They 
only need enough knowledge to be able to string together 
their pictorial symbols consistently. Children should learn 
enough of composition (arrangement) to produce effective 
telling pictures in which the important elements are prominent 
(Nos. 18 and 23) and in which the action or movement is har- 
monious. Each picture must be a unit, however simple. In- 
struction concerning these things is given more by example 
and judicious suggestion than by means of formal statement. 
Primary children are too young to appreciate the significance 
of even the most careful criticisms, and only come to an 
understanding of picture anatomy (construction) by empirical 
processes and constant practice. The essentials to be learned 
are here given in some detail: 
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COMPOSITION 


Composition cannot be handled in the primary school as 
an artistic problem. Children have little interest in the ar- 
rangement of lines and masses. But they can see why the 
important element in a picture should be conspicuous by its 
size, prominent position or tone. This suggests the first 
fact for pupils to learn; there should be a center of interest in 
each picture and this center must be maintained and empha- 
sized in some way. Around this center will be grouped the 
accessory elements in the best manner to contribute their 
share to the expression. One always seeks a form of com- 
position which avoids the scattered map-like effect so 
characteristic of children’s work. At first children are per- 
fectly satisfied if the picture merely contains all the necessary 
objects regardless of arrangement. But in time it becomes 
apparent that the various objects must occupy definite relative 
positions in order to lend mutual support and hold the com- 
position together. The picture needs also some variety in 
pattern and contrast in sizes. A number of small things or ob- 
jects all more or less of one size do not arrange easily and it 
is good practice to introduce larger ones or things in the 
contrasting dimensions. For instance, a drawing which is 
full of horizontal elements, as sky line, fences, path, etc., needs 
the vertical lines of tree-trunks to tie the parts together and 
give solidity (No. 26) to the ground, though composition 
made of stable and fixed motifs, which one knows to be 
immovable, is successful without such contrasts for the sake 
of stability and repose. Perspective enables the pupil to 
change the sizes of things almost at will by placing some 
objects in the distance (appearing smaller) and thereby reduc- 
ing their prominence in the picture. They still fulfil their 
functions as accessories without forcing undue attention. 


ACTION 


Whenever figures or animals are shown in action care must 
be used to allow them enough room for that action and a 
little extra. No other condition is so disturbing as the ap- 
parent crowded area in which moving objects appear to oper- 
ate: there should always be ample room, especially in the 
areas toward which objects move. The composition ought to 
show or suggest an objective point (usually a center of inter- 
est) to justify the movement. For artistic reasons, the action 
expressed should center about or radiate from the central 
motif. Figures moving without apparent purpose leave one 
puzzled and dissatisfied. 

There are compositions, like pictures of tne street, where the 
movement cannot concentrate, but is like a procession across 
the page with imaginary objective points down the street. 
(No. 24.) 

Contrast between moving and fixed objects emphasizes 
the apparent motion which is difficult to represent at any 
time and must use every possible suggestion. Hence one 
uses stationary elements to represent fixed points and intro- 
duces long lines in the direction of movement. If horizontal, 
the picture should contain some emphatic horizontal elements 
or masses which are prominent enough to keep the attention in 
this direction (No. 28); these should be repeated. For in- 
stance, one represents a windy day by bending trees, blowing 
clouds and smoke, and long horizontal lines elsewhere in the 
composition. The force and direction of the wind must 
be suggested since it cannot be really drawn. 

Horizon-line, Table-line, and Floor-line One of the first 
things children have to learn is to discriminate between the 
generally horizontal surface upon which objects rest and 
backgrounds (sky, walls, or any imaginary vertical plane). 
The limits of ground or floor are defined by a line and this line 
is the chief element in the construction of a picture. It must 
be determined at the start, for each picture, whether the sky 
(wall) or ground is to be allotted the greater area and the line 
placed accordingly. In pictures of interiors and streets the 
ground cccupies little space compared with sky, walls, build- 
ings, etc. In landscape the line can be anywhere. This 
change in sky line, to allow adequate space for the objects 
one wishes to use in a picture, affects the perspective decidedly, 
but in the primary school, this variation in perspective is 
ignored. The aims are to teach children to differentiate 
between horizontal and vertical planes, to place objects with 

















reterence to these planes and to prepare the way for right 
conceptions of the third dimension. Children should have 
frequent and continued practice in the use of the sky line 
(ground or floor line) at different levels both with interiors 
and outdoor subjects.* If this work is done thoroughly and 
systematically one finds it less difficult, when the time arrives 
(about the fourth or fifth year), to begin the study of the 
foreshortened surface. 

Position, Distance and Scale Position will be considered 
in the first place with reference to the sky or ground 


* The sand table is an admirable adjunct at this time. Realistic scenes arranged 
on the table in miniature, show in three dimensions the very things the pupil tries to 
represent in two. The skilful use of building blocks with very young children is most 
profitable. It is almost impossible to teach some of the conventions of drawing without 
the actual demonstration of arranging objects in true relative position and size. 
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line, and secondly in the relation of each object to every 
other one in the picture. Two motifs which have the same 
actual size may not be drawn the same pictorial size. One 
can suggest distance by placing some object of known large 
size in the upper part of the (No. 19) picture and making it 
small; this gives depth to the picture. Objects in the fore- 
ground must be drawn comparatively much larger. By 
guaging the size in each case with reference to other things 
the pupil can give almost any desired impression of distance 
and perspective. Primary children simply learn the fact that 
things which are far off appear small and must be placed 
near the sky-line. Once pupils have grasped this idea their 
next task is to keep all things in scales (Nos. 22, 18, 24) else 
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the feeling of distance, space and perspective is destroyed. 
Some few constant size-relations will serve as landmarks: 
as man compared with house, door, window, fence, etc.; 
animals compared with man; buildings compared with trees. 
These ratios are approximately fixed at all distances. Scale 
is one of the fundamental factors in picture making. Every 
child acquires unconsciously certain conceptions of relative 
sizes of things. He knows that people are smaller than 
houses and larger than chickens and he must learn to observe 
these facts in drawing. The teacher must so plan her work 
that this and other fundamental principles are coritinually 
brought to notice. 
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The representation of things partly obscured by others 
in front of them (No. 21) presents another difficulty. This 
is altogether a question of distance and position (really the 
third dimension). Once the pupil becomes accustomed to 
thinking in terms of position the problem is solved. 


Picture construction is not the most interesting part of il- 
lustrative drawing, but it is probably the most important. 
If one wishes to secure fine results, it is absolutely necessary 
to learn the grammar of representation.* 


* The teacher who is interested will enjoy the study of pictures, illustrations and 
advertisements, in order to see how draughtsmen and artists have secured their results 
in action, emphasis, contrast, etc. 











Literature in the First Grade I 


GERTRUDE TOWNE 


T is well for every teacher of little children to keep ever 

I before her the thought that ‘‘ Teaching is inspiring,” and 

that her true success as a teacher will be measured by 

her ability to foster in the child a love for the ideal. This 

ideal will be a guiding star that ever leads him on to further 

investigation and attainment. Often, in our zeal to turn out 

good readers and writers, we lose sight of the fact that speech 

comes before the printed symbol in the history of the child 

as in the history of the race, and remains supreme to instruct, 
to inspire and to direct. 

Let us give the story hour its rightful place in our program 
and present the literature lessons with all the animation, 
enthusiasm and skill at our command. 

The teacher who is herself in love with her subject need 
never doubt that her pupils will at least be entertained, but 
just here many of us fail and leave unfinished that which we 
have well begun. 

There are really three steps or processes in a literature 
lesson. First, planting the seed; second, cultivating; third, 
harvesting; or—from the child’s standpoint — receiving, 
assimilating and expressing. The last is most important, 
yet too often we stop with the first. It is not enough that the 
story entertains and amuses, it must stimulate to action; 
it must inspire to do, to express, to create. As we receive so 
must we give is a divine law. 

In selecting the material for our lessons we shall never go 
amiss if we keep to the real gems of literature, those that have 
stood the test of time and delighted the child heart for years 

ast. 
4 I have chosen Longfellow’s Hiawatha as a type lesson and 
presented it just as I worked it out with my own class, com- 
bining the three steps as the story progresses. 

The ‘Hiawatha Primer,” by Florence Holbrook, proved 
most helpful to me in adapting the poem to primary work 
and in suggestions for illustrations, music, etc. 

Begin the first lesson with a talk on Indians. If you have 
told the Columbus Story in October this will follow quite 
naturally and it also blends in with the Pilgrim Story. Draw 
from the children what they already know of the manners 
and customs of the primitive Indians; their appearance, 
dress, wigwams, occupations, etc. Then enlarge on this, 
using pictures and Indian relics. 

Encourage the children to be on the alert for anything that 
will aid them in becoming better acquainted with these brothers 
of the forest. The child’s interest will arouse interest at 
home and by the end of your lessons your schoolroom will 
look like a curio store, at least mine did. 

Having prepared the ground, now sow your seed. Begin 
something after this fashion: 

Once upon a time there was a little Indian baby whose 
name was Hiawatha. His mother was dead and his father 
had left him with his grandmother. Her name was Nokomis 
and she lived in a wigwam that stood on the banks of a beauti- 
ful lake. The Indians called the lake Gitchee Gumee or 
Bright Sea Water. They sailed upon it in their canoes and 
fished from its banks. Back of the wigwam was a great 
forest. ‘Tall pines and lovely firs with cones upon them grew 
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in this forest. They grew so close together that the sun could 
scarcely get through, so it was quite dark and gloomy. 

Nokomis was old and very wrinkled, but she dearly loved 
the little Hiawatha and took good care of him. She rocked 
him to sleep in his little cradle (describe cradle and how 
used, show one or picture) and sang Indian lullabies to him. 
When he cried she told him to be still or the naked bear would 
hear him, etc. 

Supplement the story with the corresponding stanzas in 
the poem beginning, ‘‘By the shores of Gitchee Gumee.” 
Tell the children that Longfellow, who loved to write stories 
for big and little children, has told it in words that sing and 
that they can easily learn them to say at home. 

The more the teacher feels and expresses the pictures and 
music of the beautiful poem, the more the children will feel 
and themselves express. We must keep our aim always 
uppermost in our thought, viz., to foster in the children the 
love for the beautiful, the ideal. 

In the next lesson lead the children by questions and sug- 
gestions to review what has been learned; then continue the 
story, but do not try to cover too much ground in one lesson. 
Repeat the poem again and again, then begin dramatization. 

Choose three of the tallest children for the wigwam, having 
them clasp hands together high overhead to form the apex; 
a blanket or shawl thrown about them with an opening for 
the doorway makes it more realistic. 

A little Nokomis is chosen to sit at the door with the im- 
aginary Hiawatha in her arms, or better, with a papoose 
basket in which is strapped a dolly. 

Let the other children be the forest. Ask them to choose 
whether they will be pines or firs. If pines, the arms hang 
downward; if firs, up, with hands down for the cones. They 
will enjoy playing that a storm is raging, bending and swaying 
as they imitate the sound of the wind. . 

Repeat the poem in concert, Nokomis taking her own 
part, ‘‘Hush the naked bear,” etc., and singing the lullaby 
as she rocks the cradle. The song closes the first scene. 

The second scene beginning with ‘‘ At the door on summer 
evenings,’’ will have the same setting but with a little Hia- 
watha sitting at the feet of Nokomis. He will watch the moon 
rise as the children repeat the lines, and pointing to it will ask, 
“What is that, Nokomis?” And she will answer in the words 
of the poem. 

He will point to the rainbow and shrink back at the cry of 
the owls (two children in a distant corner of the room imitate 
the owls). Have the firefly last and as the children sing 
softly the firefly song, Hiawatha slips down on his bed and 
falls asleep. 

The third scene begins with ‘‘Then the little Hiawatha 
learned,” etc., and Hiawatha appears as the young hunter 
with his bow and arrow. The children as birds say, ‘‘ Do not 
shoot us, Hiawatha!” The squirrel and rabbit take their 
parts and Hiawatha passes on till near the door, beyond which 
is the river. Here he waits for the deer, sees it coming, aims 
his arrow, shoots the deer, then leaps after it (through the 
door). With some classes I have found it best to use only 
the first two scenes and many of the lines may be omitted in 
the concert reading. We enjoyed playing it out of doors 
beneath the trees even more than indoors. 

Through the dramatization the children have taken the 
second step, they have assimilated the poem, made it a part 
of themselves. The third step follows naturally and they 
will delight to express, through the hand, the new ideas they 
have acquired. There will be wonderful pictures on black- 
board and paper; forests and Big Sea Water and Indian 
Villages on the sand table and marvelous Indian pottery 
made from clay. If weaving is to be used in this year, now 
is an excellent time to study the rugs and begin the work. 

The Hiawatha booklet illustrated below was made of 
drawing paper 6 x 9. For the cover the children painted 
a blue wash over the entire surface and while still damp 
painted in the forest in gray and green. At another lesson 
the wigwam was folded, decorated and pasted on and the 
shore was indicated with brown crayon. 

The story in the booklet was composed by the children 
in the language period, written on the board by the teacher 
and used as reading lessons. A mimeographed copy was 
given to each child and the illustrations worked out in the 
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drawing lessons. Then the leaves were fastened together OUTLINE 07 WorkK By MonrTHs 
with raffia, November Story of Hiawatha. 
A Hiawatha day closes the month’s work. December The Christmas Story. The Fir Tree. 
The invitations were written by. the children, if possible, January The Eskimos. Eugene Field poems. 
on a square of paper (Fig. a) and they folded and decorated February Lincoln, Washington, Longfellow. 


them (Fig. b). March Ulysses and the Bag of Wind. R. L. Stevenson’s 
The room was gay with our collection of Indian treasures. poem on the Wind. 

Hiawatha and Nokomis in costume receive the visitors. The April The Lark and Her Young Ones and a Bird Day 

story is told and the dramatization given; then the children Program. 

present their mothers with the booklet and lead them off in May The Ugly Duckling or Billy Bob Tail. 

triumph to see the pottery, the sand village and the rugs. June The Bell of Atri, or the Pied Piper. 
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ape We’re sure to have the grandest time; 
Thanksgiving Comes To- Cook says it’s to her sorrow, 
morrow But I — why, I’m just awful glad 


Thanksgiving comes to-morrow. 

Harriet H. Pierson 

It’s a busy time at our house, 
For company is coming; 

The oven door swings to and fro, 





Red Peppers 


The egg-beaters are humming; (For tiny children with little red peppers.) 
They’ve got the choicest china out, Once, begging your pardons, 
With all that they can borrow, We lived in your gardens 
And all the silver polished bright; — With coats quite as scarlet 
Thanksgiving comes to-morrow. As was Dolly Varden’s. 
We’ve got the biggest turkey, too, But fortunes are fickle, 
And pies and cakes a-baking; Now sold for a nickel, 
I never could begin to tell We little red peppers 


Of half the things they’re making. Are in a great pickle! 
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Local Geography for the Third 
Grade _ III 
A Year’s Work in Industrial and Social 


Problems 


LILIAN BERGOLD BERNsTORFF, Pu. B. 
(Formerly of the Western Illinois State Normal School, Macomb, III.) 


Ampblification of Course as Previously Outlined 
Wauat PeopLte Do — Cuter OccuPATIONS 
The Commercial Group 


Make a list of the members of this group. Why do we 
need stores? In presenting the merchants who supply the 
daily wants of the family, the pupil is constantly studying 
the service of the persons engaged in these various occupations 
to his own family and to the community. The teacher should 
never leave one of them without pointing out how the family 
in turn pays for the service it gets. 

The following outline for the grocery store is offered as a 
typical treatment: 


I The Grocery Store 
1 By whom owned 
2 Location and general appearance. 
3 Principal supplies kept — staples and perishables. 
4 Tools and implements needed — scales, measures, 
etc. 
II Services Performed by the Grocer 
1 Care of store and stock. 
2 Selling of goods: how sold; how measured. 
3 Replenishing stock: where procured; how trans- 
ported. 
4 Hiring and payment of employees. 
5 Keeping account of money and books. 
III Interdependence of Grocer and the Community 
1 Value of the grocer’s services to the people. 
2 Dependence of grocer upon the people. 
3 Importance of transportation to grocer and com- 
munity. 
4 Comparative value of grocer, farmer, dry goods, 
merchant, etc. 
5 Possibility of dispensing with the grocer. 
6 Remuneration of the grocer. 
IV Ethical Ideas 
1 Importance of cleanliness, order and honesty on 
the part of the grocer. 
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2 Importance of honesty and right relations on the 
part of the public with the grocer. 


The Professional Group 

The members of this group studied briefly are: doctor, 
nurse, dentist, lawyer, preacher, editor and teacher. The 
special professional education required as well as the services 
performed by each are considered. Hours of work compared 
with those of merchants. In all of.these studies, geographical 
controls are to stand out as the most important phase of study. 


Mechanics 

What is a mechanic? Where does the blacksmith, brick- 
mason, carpenter, plasterer, plumber, paper hanger and 
painter each acquire proficiency for his special line? Work 
performed? Hours? Advantages and disadvantages of 
each ? 


Work in Factories 
As a sample treatment for “‘work in factories” the follow- 
ing outline for the pottery is offered: 


THe CLAay INDUSTRY OF MACOMB 
A. The Macomb Potteries. 

1 Natural Resources — determining factors —geo- 
graphical controls. 
a Clay — Location — Method of Obtaining 

— Kinds — Supply Available. 

b Coal — Supply adjacent to Macomb. 
c Sand — Supply adjacent to Macomb. 

2 Making Pottery. 


a Preparing Clay — Procuring, slushing,. 
washing, pressing, pugging, grinding. 

b Molding — Old and new processes com- 
pared. 

c Slipping. 

d Burning. 


3 Disposing of product —three grades. Firsts, 
Seconds, Chuck. 
a@ Macomb markets. 
b Transportation. 


As the clay industry is the one of greatest local importance 
most of the children, especially those whose fathers are em- 
ployed in the potteries, know something of the work and can 
contribute to the information presented in the lessons. The 
development method is therefore used for the recitations. 

Geographical controls, that is, the presence of raw materials, 
are of course the determining factors in the location of these 
potteries at Macomb. The natural resources are at hand or 
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within easy reach — clay needs but to be hauled in from the 
clay-banks, and supplies of coal and sand are found in the 
immediate vicinity. 


Preparing the Clay The teacher has before the class 
several samples of the clay—hard lumps —as_ brought 
from the clay-bank. What will have to be done to make it soft 
and pliable like that with which the children have been ac- 
customed to model? After the clay has been dug, it is hauled 
to the potteries and left outdoors for a while so that the rain 
will help break up the large hard lumps. The clay is then 
hauled inside the pottery by means of wheel-barrows to large 
round vats, in each of which it is mixed with water by a large 
wheel. Here all the time that it is being mixed with the 
water it is ground finer and finer until at last it can be forced 
through a very fine wire sieve which is at the end of a cylinder 
through which the clay must pass. Then it is again passed 
into a round vat where it is ground about under wheels and 
mixed with water until it is as thick as thick cream. This 
step in the preparation of clay is called “‘slushing.” 

But even yet the water has not gone entirely through the 
clay, so the clay is dropped from the slushing machine 
into a well directly under it and under the floor of the pottery. 
Here in hot water, heated in the engine room, it is treated 
to the next step known as “washing.” How can this clay, 
now thoroughly stirred into the water, be best carried from 
the well to the first floor again? By pumping it back up into 
the same room through pipes. What has to be done to this 
mixture so that it can be handled again with the hands? 
The water is squeezed out by the clay-press and runs down 
into a sewer, leaving the clay pressed out into thin circular 
cakes about two feet in diameter. This is called “pressing.” 

Next the clay needs to be “ground” fine enough to be easily 
worked, so it is taken in wheelbarrows to the grinding mill. 
This mill has a large wheel about five feet in diameter which 
mashes the clay upon the floor of the vat. Is the clay ina 
convenient shape now for carrying to the molding tables and 
beginning work? No. Why not? Because the wheel has 
cut the clay into bits. It is therefore put into a machine which 
presses it into pieces about the size of a gallon bucket. This 
is called “ pugging.” The clay is now ready for “molding.” 

Molding and the Potter's Wheel What people have we 
learned about that molded pottery without tools? The 
Indians. Now we shall see how pottery used to be made 
in Macomb. Potters found that if they could mold their 
dishes on a revolving table they could both work faster and see 
the dish from all sides without lifting it from the table. This 
table, called the “potter’s wheel,” is a round block about the 
size of a large dinner plate and is fitted horizontally upon a 
bench. The potter spun the wheel round and round by 
moving a treadle under the bench back and forth with his 
foot, thus leaving his hands free to work the clay. When he 
was ready to begin molding the potter took as much clay as 
he could easily hold in both hands from the pile at his side, 
kneaded it until it looked like a “pie,” slapped it down upon 
the center of the wheel which he had moistened so that the 
clay would stick while he was working it, and began to turn. 
With a knife blade he trimmed the edge of the whirling 
“pie.” Then he held both hands perfectly still around the 
wet lump of clay, so that none of it but a little of the center 
could be seen, and as the wheel whirled the “pie” changed 
into a cone-like shape. 

How could he make the hollow space inside of a jar, bowl, 
flower-pot or jug? He first plunged his fist into the center 
and held it there, while the clay whirled till a hollow was 
formed. Then he held his right hand firmly on the outside, 
while on the inside he began to work up to the top slowly 
with his left hand, repeating if the shape was not perfect. 
The dish was formed, but it was stuck fast to the wheel! 
How could it be removed? By passing a brass wire under 
the dish. Then it was placed on a board with several others 
and carried to a nearby shelf. When it had hardened 
about two hours, it was again put on the wheel and made 
smoother with a triangular shaped scraper. Then it was 
put back on the drying shelves until the next day when it was 
firm enough to be carried to the drying rooms. Which is 


the better way to make pottery, on the potter’s wheel-or by 


hand as the Indians did? 


Why? 
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Several children assist in molding a jug before the re- 
mainder of the class. When a potter’s wheel cannot be had 
they whirl the revolving top of a high stool by hand. 

Molding Pottery —The Jigger Now we shall see how 
pottery is molded at the present day. Potters have found 
out that it is easier to make the sides of their ware smooth if 
they use molds instead of their hands for shaping the clay. 
The machine or table with a revolving mold is called a 
“jigger.” So when we go into a pottery now we find that the 
clay is spread over the side of a plaster of Paris mold by hand, 
and then, in order to smooth the inside of the revolving 
vessel, the potter lets down into it a lever with a scraper 
attached to it. People are often puzzled about how the space 
inside of a jug is made and ask: “How can the potter get his 
hand out of the small opening?” The answer is that the top 
and bottom of the jug are made separately and then put 
together while still moist. 

For the sake of convenience smallware is molded on a 
table and large heavy ware, such as twenty gallon jars, on the 
floor. A large jar has to be lifted out of the mold by ma- 
chinery, and so that the bottom of the jar will not stick to 
the mold and break, it is separated by a sheet of paper. When 
the jar is lifted out this paper is peeled off, and put back into 
the mold ready for the next jar. 

How many gallon jugs can one jiggerman mold in a day? 
About eight hundred. Which way of molding pottery do 
you think is best — by hand, on the potter’s wheel, or on the 
jigger? Why? 

The Children Try Molding a Jug On the following day 
the children make a jug by means of a discarded mold ob- 
tained from a pottery. Clay already “worked” is used. For 
lack of a “‘jigger” one boy either turns the mold around on a 
low table or spins: it about on the revolving top of a stool. 
Whenever an old “ potter’s wheel” can be obtained the mold 
is put on it and the wheel turned by foot. A second boy 
puts the clay in the mold for the bottom of the jug and shapes 
it on the inside while the mold is being turned. Then various 
children, turn about, assist in molding the upper part of the 
jug. How can the hole in the upper part of the jug be made? 
By putting the finger through the hole in the mold. The 
two molds lined with clay are then fitted together. Would a 
a potter use the same mold for the next jug? No. Why not? 
Because he can be molding another jug while his assistant 
is taking the new jug out of its mold. How can the jug be 
taken out? The lid or upper mold is taken off and the jug 
is lifted out. 

How is the handle made? A little piece of clay is rolled 
into a strip about four inches long, the ends are stuck to the 
jug and it is then curved to the desired shape with a swift 
motion of the forefinger. The jug is then left in the school- 
room until the next day, when it will be firm enough to be 
carried to the basement and put on top of the furnace to 
“dry.” 

Glazing The steps following those of “molding” and 
“drying” are then studied. After the pottery has been 
dried, it is ready to be “glazed.”” Why is it glazed? To 
make it toth water-tight and air-tight, so that vinegar, oils, 
and the like may keep better in it. Each pottery has usually 
its own secrets as to how the “glaze” is prepared. It looks 
about as thick as cream, is usually white, but sometimes 
colored, and is kept in small vats or troughs. By dipping 
vessels down into this mixture they are quickly coated with 
this glaze. How does a potter color one-half of a jug brown 
and the other half white? He dips the bottom part of the 
jug into white glaze and the top part into dark glaze. How 
does he get some of it inside of the jugs? By forcing it in 
through a pipe. As soon as the pottery is glazed, it is taken 
directly to the kilns to be baked. 

Baking, Testing and Shipping The children describe 
the kilns which they have often seen — their domelike shape, 
size, brick of which they are built, the fire-boxes around the 
lower part with which they are heated, and the openings in 
the floor of a kiln through which the heat passes when it is 
turned off into the drying-room. Good coal must be used 
as it does not smoke so badly as the slack which is used for 
turning the machinery. When the potter is ready to fill a 
kiln he puts a row of plaster of Paris plates all around the bot- 
tom of the kiln so that the pieces of pottery, which are to be 
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set on each one of these, can be easily removed after they have 
been baked. He then keeps on alternating a row of the plates 
and a row of the pottery until the ceiling of the kiln is reached. 
Then he continues putting row within row until the kiln is 
full and he can brick the door up tightly so that the heat 
may be kept in. 

The pottery is then fired for about ten days, and two days 
more are allowed for cooling the ware off. The pottery is 
then taken out of the kiln and tested by an expert. By rap- 
ping one side of a jar he can tell by the sound of the ring 
whether there is a flaw in it or not. The best grade is known 
as “firsts,” the next as “seconds,” while that which is very 
badly damaged is called “chuck,” and is thrown aside to be 
loaded later into wagons and used for making road-beds or 
for grading railroads. At this point the children test some 
pottery. The glaze of the pottery, which had a dull appear- 
ance when put into the kiln, is now very hard and shiny. 
The good pottery is taken to the storerooms and from there 
Joaded on the cars and packed in straw ready for shipment. 

Macomb pottery is then compared with that made else- 
where of a finer grade of clay, such as vases and china dishes. 
The class is now ready to make its visit to a pottery. 


B_ Allied Industries in Macomb 


Other branches of the clay industry of Macomb are the 
sewerpipe, tile and brick industries. The process of manu- 
facture and relative value of business is compared with that 
of the potteries. 

The foundry is treated similarly though more briefly, and 
visited. The children see how the iron frames for school 
desks are manufactured. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY WHICH MAy PROVE HELPFUL 


Work in Factories 


Story of the Potter — C. Burns. 

“Pottery,” in “Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things” — 
Champlin. 

The Pottery and Porcelain of the United States — Barber. 

American Pottery, Sturgis — Scribner’s, Vol. 32, page 637; Vol. 33, 
page 381. 


“Pottery,” in ‘Encyclopedia’? — Chambers. 
“Brick-making,” in ‘Stories of Industry’? — Vol. I. — Chase and 
Clow. 


“Tron,” in “Stories of Industry’? — Vol. I. — Chase and Clow. 
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With the Babies 


ANNA J. PELTON 
T= last week in October the teacher of the babies had 


racked her brain for ideas to keep November from 

being the dreary month. She gave a little sigh of 

relief as she finished reading the completed outline 
of the month’s work. 

She was a firm believer in plans: not the exhaustive written 
variety suitable for beginners, but a good subject plan for 
the month, subdivided for the weeks with a word here and a 
thought there to remind her of the points to be covered in each 
day’s work. 

Back numbers of journals were examined and pages noted 
where help could be obtained. 

During the morning exercises of the first week Miss A. 
told the Pilgrim story, ending with the first Thanksgiving. 
Never was there a first grade teacher worthy of the name who 
could not tell that story in a way to make children love it. 
Much nature work was also done. What preparation did 
animals make for winter? What preparation were the chil- 
dren’s parents making for winter? Must there not be warmer 
clothing, the bins and the fruit jars filled with food? These 
subjects formed the basis of the reading. 

The week following the children told the Pilgrim story 
for the reading lessons. It was surprising how much they 
remembered. 

One day was set aside as a Holland day, and the sand- 
table was made into a miniature Dutch village. In the morn- 
ing a border of windmills was cut for the board. All Dutch 
pictures were pinned to the burlap at the back of the room. 
The six Dutch bulbs were brought up from the basement and 
placed on Miss A’s desk for the children to examine. They 
were greatly interested in them since little Hollanders also 
raised the same kind of bulbs. 

For the clay lesson each modeled a tiny pair of Dutch 
shoes — just the right size for dolly. 

But the children enjoyed most of all the last half hour of 
the afternoon which was devoted to the making of caps. 
Each little boy was given a sheet of paper on which was drawn 
a large circle, and also a strip of paper five inches wide, and 
long enough to go around the circle, allowance was made for 
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the ends to lap well. The circle was cut 
out and slashed about one half inch deep 
all the way around. Then the slashing 
was turned up and pasted to the strip. 
Wonder of wonders! Each small lad 
found himself possessed of a Dutch hat, 
which he promptly placed upon his 
head. 

The girl’s caps were more easily made, 
the pattern being one with the pointed 
ears at the sides folded and pasted for 
a seam. The back at neck was simply 
lapped and pasted. 

Miss A. could not keep from laughing 
heartily as she gazed at the rows of nod- 
ding hats and caps before her. The chil- 
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dren laughed, too, and one wee one 
remarked: ‘Don’t we look just like 
those little boys and girls in that Dutch 
picture?” pointing to a wall-paper frieze 
that was for the time doing duty as a 
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“picture.” 

The third week was a study of the 
first Thanksgiving. The children played 
that they were little Pilgrims getting 
ready to celebrate the day. All the les- 
sons for the week were left on the board 
so that mother might see when she 
came to the exercises. 

This lesson was the boys’ favorite: 


“We are Indian braves. 

Our home is a wigwam. 

It is in the woods. 

Queer people have come to live near 
us. 

They are not like us. 

They are white people. 

We went to see them. 

They were good to us. 

We showed them how to plant corn. 

They made a big feast. 

Ugh! Ugh! Ugh! 

We liked that feast.” 

The little Indian war dance song by Maude M. Grant, that 
appeared in a former issue, was taught in connection 
with this lesson. 


An Indian War Dance 


Some of the boys had real Indian suits. Some had paste- 
board crowns with stiff feathers sewed around them, and 
hanging down the back, a bright colored strip of cloth with 
feathers tied in it. 

Some who could not get feathers had the pasteboard 
crowns surrounded by feathers cut from stiff paper and 
colored. 

All of them had rattles made of boxes containing a few 
kernels of corn, and some had wooden knives and hatchets. 

They formed in line, “Indian file,” and Teacher began to 
play a mournful Indian melody, the boys marching around 
in a large circle, and keeping time, now bending down to the 
floor, now swaying side-wise and back, and making grotesque 
little leaps, shaking their rattle-boxes all the time. 

They chanted monotonously with the low, mournful music, 
using the same syllables over and over. 


Yo wo me no ko, II la me nan ye yo ko 


By the organ stood a little girl, a red shawl over her shoul- 
ders, and a long, black feather in her hair. She beat monot- 
onously on a little drum (a stick and board will do as well). 

The Indian melody is as follows: 


Yo wo me noko Il lame nan ye yo-o- ko. 

















At the end of the second week Miss A. told the little people 
to ask mother for a saucer, an old one would do, or the cover 
of a baking powder can. The following Monday they were 








Girls Duteh Coup 


to bring the Christmas bulbs up to the light, and of course it 
would never do to set the flower pots on the nicely varnished 
window sills. The clay saucers that had come with the jars 
would not do, as they were porous and would let the moisture 
through. 

Monday the entire room marched to the basement. How 
anxiously each child waited till Miss A. carefully lifted his 
jar from the big box and called his name, and then how se- 
curely he hugged it in his arms as he made his way carefully 
up the stairs and back to his room. It was a proud moment 
when the jar and its precious contents were safely deposited 
on his desk. 

The bright eyes discovered buds already formed on some 
of the plants. These Miss A. directed the children to place 
in the coldest, shadiest windows, but the very backward ones 
were given as much sun as possible and later a morning drink 
of quite warm water. 

A new lesson was added to the Christmas booklet, and on 
the opposite page was pasted a large cutting which represented 
each child’s bulb as it now appeared. 


“We brought our bulbs from the basement. 
We put them on the window sill. 

Just see how they have grown. 

They have green leaves. 

The leaves are narrow. 

Some have buds. 

The buds have caps on them. 

We hope they will open.” 


Two of the babies were appointed each week to water the 
bulbs. Miss A. always managed to have that time free so 
as to help them. She enjoyed their little exclamations of 
delight as they flocked about the windows each morning to 
see how much their bulbs had grown over night. Even the 
old German janitor paused in his sweeping many an evening 
te have a look. He never failed to remark encouragingly to 
Miss A.: “Fine! Fine! They will blossom. Believe it!” 
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Story of the First Thanks- 
giving 
EsTHER WHITE 


(Illustrated by the pupils) 


ANY, many, many years ago this country where 
we live now did not look at all as it does at present. 
There were not any houses, sidewalks, streets, rail- 
roads, or telephones as we have now. This place 
was a great forest, where the deer, the bear, the wild turkey, 
and many other wild animals lived. The only people who 
lived here then were Indians who did not build houses or 
cities, but who lived in tents that they could easily move 
from one place to another. Perhaps at one time there was 
an Indian tent pitched on or near where this school building 
now stands. About all the work that the Indians did was 
to fish and to hunt. They used the flesh of the animals for 
food and the skins for clothing. We might think theirs a free 
and easy way of living and perhaps it was, but they did not 
know any otherway. They had never seen any white 
people, in fact they did not know that there were any white 
people in the world, for the white people lived across the ocean 
far, far away in their comfortable homes which were some- 
what like the homes that we have now. 

The white people did not know that there were any Indians, 
neither did they know that this beautiful country of ours was 
here. The big ocean is between the two countries, and at 
that time, neither the white people nor the Indians knew what 
was beyond it. They were afraid fo venture far out on the 
water lest something dreadful should happen to them. Now 
there they were, the white people on one side of the ocean and 
the Indians on the other side, and neither one knew that the 
other was there. But finally something happened so that they 
found each other and it came about in this way. 

The white people thought at that time that the world was 
flat and that if you went out a long distance on the ocean you 
would fall off into some dreadful place. But one man, named 
Columbus, who seemed wiser and braver than the others, 
thought that the world was round and he thought that if he 
sailed out far enough he would find land. 

Columbus was very poor, so he did not have money to 
build a ship for such a voyage. But he was so very anxious 
to go that he went to the king and told him his plans and 
asked him for help. The king only laughed as he listened 
to his story. Columbus went away discouraged, but he thought 
the matter over and concluded that the next best thing to do, 
was to tell the queen his plans. So he came to the palace 
again to see the queen this time. 

She listened to his story, which interested her greatly, and 
before he went away she told him to go to the king again and 
to tell him that if he did not furnish the money, she would sell 
her jewels and give him the money herself. Columbus went 
rejoicing with her message to the king. This time the king 
listened earnestly and finally consented to give Columbus the 
money. 

Then he happily went to work end was very busy until all 
the preparations were made. There was much to do besides 
building his ship, for he had to take men with him, food, 
clothes and all those things that they would need on the way. 
But when everything was in readiness they started off and 
I suspect that all their friends came to the shore to say their 
“Goodbyes,” and to wave their farewells as the ship left the 
shore. 

They sailed on and on and finally they were out of sight 
from the land. On and on and on they went for several days, 
but no land came in sight. On and on and on they sailed for 
weeks, but they did not find land. Then the men became 
discouraged and were afraid that they would not be able to 
find the way back if they did not return at once. So they 
tried to persuade Columbus to turn back. But Columbus 
was not discouraged, so he talked to them and coaxed them 
to go on, which they did. But as the days passed and no land 
came within view, they made up their minds that they would 
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go no farther. Columbus would not consent to go back. 
Then the men became desperate and met together to talk it 
over. Columbus overheard them say that if he would not 
consent to return, they would throw him overboard; then they 
would do as they wished. He came forward then and talked 
to the men. He promised them that if they did not see land 
within three days, he would be willing to give up. The men 
were satisfied with this arrangement and went about their 
work again. : 

They sailed on and on and one day they saw some bark and 
a bunch of berries floating on the water. 

Then they rejoiced, for they knew that these things came 
from land. Every one was anxious to push forward now. 
In lessthan three days’ time land wasin sight but afar off. You 
may be sure that there was great shouting and hurrahing then. 

As they came nearer and nearer they could see the land 
more distinctly. Presently they came so close that they 
could see there were trees along the shore. They sailed nearer 
and at last, to their great surprise, they saw strange looking 
people moving about. These strange people saw the ship 
coming and they were very much frightened for they had never 
seen anything like it. They thought that it was a great bird 
that had come down from the sky perhaps to destroy them. 
They were so afrai:] that they hid behind the trees and peeped 
out at the ship. 

When the ship came so near that the Indians could see 
people on it, they were just as surprised as Columbus was to 
see them. On and on the ship came until it reached the shore. 
What do you think Columbus did first when he stepped upon 
the land? (Generally the reply is, “‘He chased the Indians. ’’) 
He was so happy that he kissed the ground. 

(We leave Columbus exploring for awhile now.) 

Note: At this point we take up the study of the Indians. In con- 
nection with the study we read to the class some selections from Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha, such as, “Hiawatha’s Hunting,” “Hiawatha’s 
Fishing,” etc. We work out the story in the sand table also as we go 
along. 

-olumbus was kind and friendly with the Indians. He 
could not understand their language, neither could they under- 
stand what he said, so they were obliged to converse by making 
motions to each other. After Columbus had explored the 
country for some time he returned to his home. When he 
told the queen of his discovery, she was greatly pleased. 

Others who heard his story soon wished to see this country 
too, and they sailed across. Columbus came several times but 
always returned. Finally he died. 

Many, many years after his death the people across the 
ocean had trouble. Their king wanted every one to go to 
his church. The people were not pleased for they-wished to 
attend their own churches. At last some of the people were 


so disturbed over it that they decided to go to a country where . 


they could worship as they pleased, so they sold their com- 
fortable homes and came to this America that Columbus had 
found. 

These people were called Pilgrims and the ship that they 
sailed in was called the Mayflower. The weather was very 
cold when they arrived here so they had to live on the ship 
until the men chopped down trees and built their rude log 
cabins. 

When spring came they were glad, for they did not have a 
pleasant time during the winter. They went to work and 
prepared the fields, then they planted their seeds and worked 
hard all summer taking care of their crops. They had splen- 
did crops and in the Fall when they had gathered everything 
into their barns and cellars, they decided that they would set 
a day apart, a “Thank You Day” or a “Thanksgiving Day,”’ 
for the purpose of showing their gratitude for God’s goodness 
to them. 

So they chose a day on which they all met and went to church 
in the little log church which they had built. After church 
was over they all gathered together to have the good dinner 
that they had prepared. They had a dinner of good things 
to eat similar to that which we have on Thanksgiving Day, 
but they had some queer guests for dinner such as we have 
never had in our homes, for they invited the Indians to dine 
with them. 

Perhaps this was the first time that these Indians had-sat 
at a table to eat. Possibly they did not know how to use a 
knife or a fork. But if their manners were amusing to the 
Pilgrims, I am sure that the Indians wondered at many things 
which the Pilgrims did. 

Evidently the Indians were pleased to accept the invitation 
for they came before sunrise and they stayed three days. 
The Pilgrim mothers thought that they never would go home. 
That was the first Thanksgiving Day that ever was, and every 
year since that time we have a Thanksgiving Day. 





A Little Girl of Long Ago 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


T had been the most dreadful Sabbath. In those long- 
ago days, the Sabbath began at sundown on Saturday. 
Desire almost hated, sometimes, those long silent Satur- 
day evenings when there must be no noise, no play, no 

good times of any kind. On this particular Saturday evening, 
when she missed in her catechism and was sent to bed asa 
punishment she would have been glad, only Mother’s eyes 
looked so sorry. 
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Sunday morning had begun all wrong, too. It was rainy. 
Desire’s hair was kinky and wouldn’t lie nice and smooth like 
Helpful’s and Truth’s. It had to be braided so tight that it 
hurt and pulled her eyes up at the corners. Then, on her 
way to the meeting-house, she had slipped in a puddle of water 
and splashed mud on her new homespun gown. 

But all these trials seemed as nothing to those that had 
followed. After the hymns had been sung by all the people 
and the prayer had been made, the minister began his sermon. 
The meeting-house was cold. 

The hour-glass had been turned for the third time and still 
the sermon went on and on with no signs of stopping. Mis- 
tress Mercy Goodman dozed off. Her head nodded. The 
tithing-man had gently tickled her forehead with the furry 
end of his long stick. Mistress Mercy sat up stiff and red- 
faced, blinking with sleep and surprise. Poor Desire, sitting 
with the rest of the children, had tittered. Bang, down on her 
little gray hood had come the hard end of the tithing-man’s 
stick. Desire’s head still ached from the blow. But that 
was nothing to the ache in her heart. 

Father had seen. The sternest father in all the little settle- 
ment. Desire had known that punishment awaited her. 
There would be extra psalms to learn, extra long sermons 
to read, and, perhaps, bread and water for a day or two. 
But she had not been prepared for the worst. 

“You are a wicked girl, Desire,” her father had said, ‘‘a 
disgrace to your father and mother. None of your brothers 
or sisters shall speak to you or you to them until I see that you 
have been sufficiently chastened and corrected.” Mother’s 
eyes pleaded with Father, but he added firmly, ‘‘ More than 
this, until I see fit, you shall not speak to your Mother, nor 
shall she speak to you.” 

Not speak to Mother! Desire was stunned with the 
awfulness of her punishment. Now that the psalms had 
been learned and she had said her catechism to Father, she 
crept away to bed and cried herself to sleep. 

Throughout Monday, Desire’s punishment continued. 
Early in the day she overheard Mother pleading with Father. 

“Don’t be too hard on the child, John,” said she. ‘She 
isn’t made of as strong stuff as the others, some way.”’ 

“She must be strengthened then,” said Father sternly. 
“She disgraced us in the meeting-house. ” 
“She is so little,”” murmured Mother. 

ohn.” 

“You are far too gentle, Jane,” said Father. But his tone 
was less stern. Even Father could not be hard on Mother. 
He remembered always how she had left a lovely home over- 
seas to come to this bleak land with him. 

“T can’t forget that first year,” said Mother, “how strange 
it was here — how homesick I was. Sometimes Desire seems 
made for softer skies and warmer winds and,” she hesitated, 
“for gentler words, John.” 

“Desire might be punished before all the meeting-house for 
so great a sin,” said Father. “This private punishment is 
mild and will not harm her. Leave the child alone.” 

So in a dreadful silence, Desire went about her many tasks. 
She helped to churn, to bake} to card, and to spin. She knit 
many times around Truth’s sock. She sewed endless seams in 
over and over stitch. She ate her meals at a little table by 
herself. She was as good as so bad a child could be. But 
Father’s eyes were hard and cold and showed no signs of re- 
lenting. Desire knew that Father’s eyes could see even the 
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smallest kind of a sin. And yet, somehow, they were easier 
to meet than Mother’s sad gentle ones. 

So Monday and Tuesday dragged by,and Wednesday came. 

On Wednesday, still in silence, Desire helped slice pumpkin 
and get other unusual goodies ready. For to-morrow was 
Thanksgiving. 

When the mid-day meal of Wednesday came, and Father 
still showed no signs of relenting, Desire’s heart sank. Would 
he take from her the only day of feasting and joy-making ? 
The wistfulness in Mother’s eyes turned to tears, now and then. 
Desire could see them shine on her long lashes. Tears in 
Mother’s eyes and Desire, herself, the cause? And she 
couldn’t even say that she was sorry. This was worse pun- 
ishment, even, than a silent bread-and-water Thanksgiving. 

Desire went pluckily about the afternoon housework. But 
when it was done, instead of knitting or sewing, she wrapped 
herself in a shawl and stole out of the house into the woods. 
The sun was low but it still shone, warm and red, into a little 
hollow Desire knew well. Here she sat down, as miserable 
a little maid as ever the Eve of Thanksgiving saw. 

The pine-needles were warm and soothing. And the old 
shawl was Mother’s and somehow comforted her. She must 
have dozed a few minutes. And when she opened her eyes, 
it was already quite dark in the woods. 

Desire sprang up. They would miss her at home. Quickly 
she ran along the path through the darkening shadows — ran 
directly into one shadow larger and darker than the others — 
a tall, silent Indian. 

How Desire screamed as she found herself taken up into 
the Indian’s strong arms. Would he kill her at once? Would 
he carry her away —a captive? Her own bare little life, its 
plain food, its hard work, its many punishments and few joys 
— how sweet and dear it seemed! How she longed for the 
sight of Father’s hard,cold face! Even the tithing-man, stick 
and all, would have been welcome! 

The Indian grunted and strode silently and swiftly through 
the forest. By and by, Desire saw lights in the distance. 
Were they coming to the Indian Camp? She shut her eyes 
tight. It seemed to her that they went miles before the Indian 
came to a standstill, grunted loudly, pushed open a door, and 
dropped her — somewhere. Desire was too frightened to 
scream now. But she heard screams. And hot tears, which 
weren’t her own, fell on her face. She opened her eyes. She 
was in her own home, in Mother’s arms. The light from the 
big fire-place showed her the children, pale and_ scared, 
grouped about her. Above their faces, was Father’s, white 
and frightened, too. And back of him stood the Indian. 
In his broken way he was tclling of how he had found the 
little pale-face papoose in the woods and had carried her 
home. 

“The Lord be praised!” cried Father. 
the life of our dear little daughter!” 

Could Father mean her. Desire gazed wonderingly at 
him. 

“Your punishment is over, Desire, ” he said gently. 

Desire threw both arms around Mothcr’s neck. During 
those four dreadful days she had thought of so many things 
she would say to Mother when she could talk. But now, 
only one word came. 

“Mother!” cried Desire. 

Mother’s eyes shone down at her. And even though 
Father and the Indian were looking, Mother kissed her. 


“He has preserved 
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Rhymes and Plays for Happy 
Days Il 


Autce E. ALLEN 
Thanksgiving 


(An opening or closing exercise for five groups of children, as Fields, 
Trees, Mountains, Hills, and Valleys; and two selected children as 
the Earth and the Year. Give very reverently.) 


Fields Let the fields be joyful and all that is therein. 

Trees Then shall the trees of the wood sing out. 

Mountains Break forth into singing, O mountains! 

Hills The little hills rejoice on every side. 

Valleys The valleys are covered with corn, they shout for 
joy, they also sing. 

Earth Sing, O heavens! be joyful, O earth! 

The Year For the year is crowned with goodness! 

(Sing Doxology or some well-known Thanksgiving hymn.) 


The End of the Year 


(Choose an older girl for The Year; small children for each of the 
Months. Make for each a “horn of plenty, ” or small cornucopia, of 
some bright appropriate color — red and green for December, white 
for January; red, white and blue for February, etc. November’s 
should be silver-gray and larger than the others. 


The Year (calling to the Months who run toward her, No- 
vember last) 
Dear little months of shade and sun, 
Here are horns of plenty (gives them to the Months) 
Take one — take one! 


They’re made of the brightest, prettiest hues — 
Pinks and purples, yellows and blues. 


With your sweetest offerings fill them full — 
With flowers, with songs, with snow like wool. 


Then we’ll meet again at the end of the year, 
And give them all to November here, 
That she, like you, may be fill’d with cheer. 


(As each Month recites, he makes believe drop offering in 
his cornucopia. There may be a real flag, corn, sheaves, etc.) 


January V'll give of my beautiful, beautiful snow, 
February I'll give her a Flag all the nations know. 
March Yl give her a bit of my breezy weather, 
April Vl give her « laugh and a tear together. 
May I'll give of ry flow’rs where her fruit begins, 
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June I'll give ripe hay for her barns and bins. 
July Sunbeams I'll give, of noon and morn, 
August I'll give her an ear of ripen’d corn. 
September I'll fill her arms with my golden sheaves, 
October T’ll make her a crown of my golden leaves. 
December And, last of all, I’ll do my part, 

I’ll give her a song and a happy heart! 


(They marclt about November, pouring their offerings into 
her cornucopia, filling her arms, etc. Give Flag prominent 
position.) 


November (as all form pretty tableau about her) 
For all these gifts — as well she may — 
November keeps THANKSGIVING Day! 


Benny’s Thanksgiving 
(A play for several little boys — Jack Frost and his Elves.) 


Jack Frost Deary me! 
he hasn’t a thing to be thankful for. 
giving. 

Frost Elves Deary, deary, deary me! 

First Why we must do something for him at once. 
could paint some frost-pictures. 

Second I'll put beautiful frost-trees on one window- 
pane —a whole forest of them. 

Third Tl put ferns and flowers on another — a gardenful. 

Fourth Yl make one of my prettiest landscapes — all 
little winding paths and hills and a bit of a house with smoke 
coming out the chimney. 

Fifth Some of us better scamper up the chestnut tree 
outside his window and hurry those late chestnuts down. 
That'll give Benny some fun. 

Sixth His grandfather is waiting just as near a frost as he 
dares, to bring in his pumpkins. I'll run so close to his field 
to-night that he won’t dare to wait any longer. To-morrow 
he’ll get in the pumpkins — and that’ll mean pumpkin-pie. 

Jack Frost Good —and I'll just tweak the ears or nose 
or fingers or toes of every boy or girl I meet, till they think 
to send Benny some warm mittens and stockings and shoes 
and a cap and coat. 

All. Oh, oh — what a glad Thanksgiving’s coming Benny’s 
way after all! 


I’ve just met Benny, and he says 


And it’s ’most Thanks- 


We 


Our Names 


The grown-up folks call it Thanksgiving, 
But that’s such a big word to say, 
Would anyone mind if we named it — 
We little folks — our THank You Day? 
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Cause for Gladness 
(For four children) 
First 
I’m glad the Pilgrim Fathers brave 
Their little ship did steer 
Across the ocean — else, maybe, 
To-day I'd not be here. 


Second 
I’m glad the Indians showed them how 
The yellow corn to drop, 
Else maybe we would not have had 
To-day, these ears to pop. 


Third 
That they raised golden pumpkins, too, 
Oh very glad am I! 
Else maybe we would not have had 
To-day our pumpkin-pie. 
Fourth 


I’m glad in 1621, 
They met to feast and pray, 

Else maybe we would not have had 
Our dear Thanksgiving Day! 


November Riddles 


(For four children, in costume, 
suggest characters represented.) 


if desired, or with little touches to 


First 
Riddle, come riddle, come ree — 
In costume so out-landish, 
One of the Pilgrim Fathers brave — 
Guess me. I am 





Miles Standish 
Second . 
Riddle, come riddle, come ree — 
As graceful as a willow, 
With cape and hood and downcast eyes, 
Guess me. I am ‘ 





Priscilla 
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Third 
Riddle, come riddle, come ree, 

Your feast I shi j 

In feathers, war paint, moccasins, 














Guess me. I’m 
Massasoit 
Fourth 
Riddle, come riddle, come ree, 
Let this wee Pilgrim in — 
I saw the first Thanksgiving Day — 
Guess me. I’m 
Peregrine 


Picture Plays III 


Cranberries 


ALIcE E. ALLEN 


(For eight little girls. ‘They recite couplets two and two, each two 
swinging between them small basket of cranberries.) 
If you should meet us in the woods, 
You'd think we were Red Riding Hoods. 


A crimson hood and coat each wears, 
A little basket each one bears. 


And each, as still as any mouse, 
Is going to her grandma’s house. 


But wait a minute, and you'll see 

We’re not Red Riding Hoods — 
All 

Not we 


(Showing cranberries) 
We’re cranberries round and rosy, 
As sure as you are living, 
We’re going now to Grandma’s house, 
To help her keep Thanksgiving. 


— a 





A Song 








ot Cheer 
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BOOKS 


KNIGHT’S DRAMATIC READER FOR GRAM- 
MAR GRADES. By Marietta Knight. Cloth, 
y2mo, 267 pages. Price, 50 cents. Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

This book contains selections from the 
works of well-known authors, arranged in 
the form of colloquies and scenes from plays. 
The various parts are to be assigned to differ- 
ent members of the class, and read aloud by 
them, thus forming an exercise in expressive 
reading. The selections are taken from 
such widely different sources as Les Miser- 
ables, Alice in Wonderland, The Mill on the 
Floss, The Gold Bug, Hawthorne’s Wonder 
Stories, Scott’s Kenilworth, William Tell, 
Julius Casar, John Halifax, Gentleman, 
and Dickens’ Christmas Carol. They 
cover therefore a wide range of interest and 
will appeal toall. The grading and arrange- 
ment of matter are excellent. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. By Marion 
Talbot, 266 pages, 8vo. Cloth. $1.37 
postpaid. Chicago and New York: The 
University of Chicago Press. 

Little Anna Green Winslow, the Boston 
school girl of 1771, writing naively in her 
diary of her housewifely accomplishments, 
has not much in common with the militant 
suffragette who stormed the houses of Par- 
liament crying ‘‘ Votes for Women.” Both, 
nevertheless, represent stages in the develop- 
ment of their sex. The wonderful social 
revolution that gave women access to the 
industries, business life and higher school 
training is described by Marion Talbot in 
her book, “The Education of Women,” 
just issued by the University of Chicago 
Press. Miss Talbot’s work is an argument 
for specialization, especially in education, 
to meet the peculiar wants of womankind. 
She aims principally to show how the edu- 
cational machinery should be modified, 
extended and developed to bring it into ac- 
cord with the changed occupations, inter- 
ests, and responsibilities of women. 


MAKING Goop. SroriEs oF GOLF AND 
OTHER QOvTpooR Sports. By F. H. 
Spearman, Van Tassel Sutphen, Poultney 
Bigelow, and others. Cloth. Price, 60 
cents. New York: Harper Brothers. 

Stories to thrill and satisfy boys — and 
most girls as well. They carry the lusty 
atmosphere of out-of-doors and the whole- 
some excitement that comes from contest. 
The book is a true companion to its predeces- 
sors in the series. 

Some of the stories are: “How ‘Scotchie’ 
Made Good —the Story of the Littlest 
Caddie”; ‘Runner-up ’98 and the Amateur 
Championship”; ‘The Caddies’ Tourna- 
ment—A Bold Strike for Victory”; “A 
Young Aeronaut—How a Boy Went 
Ballooning”; ‘The Battle of Easter Mon- 
day — Bicycle Scouts in the War Game”; 
“At the Turn of the Tide — The Adven- 
tures of the ‘Jolly Sandboy’”; “At the 
Blue Hole — The Quest of the Big Bass”’; 
“Try-Again Trescott’s Wager — A Fourth 
of July Adventure”; “‘How Tom Rodman 
Joined the German Army — Winning the 
Iron Cross”; ‘‘How Tom Rodman Got to 
West Point —Some Results of a Wild- 
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DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
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This is a Simple Equation. If you would increase 
the last term of the second member, you must 
also increase the last term of the first member. 


’ Never before has your salary depended so much upon 
your efficiency as it does now. Teachers are everywhere 
advocating the question of higher salaries, and state legisla- 
tures are raising the requirements for teachers’ certificates. 

To hold a higher position or even to continue long in 

ACADEMIC DEPT. - Each your present position, you must raise your grade of certifi- 

Arithenetis Latin cate. Every known fact points emphatically to this con- 

English Grammar 1 Rhetoric clusion. | , 

Rhetoric and Ragtich . This is the teachers’ correspondence school; your interests 

tion are our only interests. We offer Normal Courses for 

—— ee Anciest History strong reviews; Primary Methods and Intermediate and 























Geometry | wey Modern History Grammar Methods for all grades, from ~ to ape. 
SPECIAL COURSES OO RR devoted solely to methods of teaching; and Academic 
Ph Caan Le branches for advanced study. For those who wish to 
Business enter commercial life we offer Business, Shorthand, Type 
oa — writing, and Pharmacy Courses. Write to-day for infor- 
mation. 

PEANER 000 0« c0ce cn cocece cone 00 ence coc esse sn encoeseoeeseecee 
“ Interstate School of Correspondence 
HE EPI CO 378-384 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Boar Hunt,” etc. 
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Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE US heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ....—_< Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The Schoo! Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
ca ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” = i 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. 4&@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL°ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 








Are you looking for high grade pictures for your Home and 
School at reasonable prices? 


SIXTEEN SUBJECTS NOW READY 
ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


The Masterpieces named below are reproduced in Genuine Royal Sepia Photogravure, 
full 16x 20 in size, any one of which will be shipped to any part of the United States 
prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00, or any twoin same tube for $1.75. These pictures are 
beautiful brown prints, high class in every way and would cost you at least $3.00 in local 
Art Stores. Send for one to-day. 


Christ at Twelve Hofmann Christ at Thirty Hofmann 

Sistine Madonna Raphael Young Handel at Organ i 

Christ in the Temple Raphael Hope Burne-Jones 

Dance of the Nymphs Corot Fidelity Burne-Jones 

Sir Galahad Watts Bodenhausen Madonna Bodenhausen 
Gleaners Millet Madam Le Brun and Daughter by 
Landscape with Mill Ruysdael Herself 


Christ and the Rich Ruler Hofmann Golden Stair Burne-Jones 
Angelus Millet 
NEW CATALOGUE OF PICTURES AND SCULPTURE 


If you are at all interested in pictures and sculpture, our new catalogue will be valu- 
able to you. We send it upon receipt of fifty cents, which amount is placed to your 
credit on our books. and deducted from your first order for goods ammounting to-$s.co 
or more. This book was compiled at a very large expense and can not be sent free to 
all who apply. The above is a fair proposition to you and protects us. 


NATIONAL ART SUPPLY CO., 224 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
(Not Inc.) 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


By MYRA KING 
Price, 50 cents 











Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems to me to be an admirable means 
to the end of forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game which one has played re- 
peatedly in his youth are not apt to slip away from him. Just so the habitual mistakes are by 
means of these games repeated and repeated in correct form so successfully in the heat and en- 
thusiasm of the game that the correct form will keep coming up as long as one lives. I know 
of no better way to impress these necessary lessons than this. 

E. C. Moore, Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Boston-New York-Chicago-San Francisco 
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SISONE ANOTHER 


A Device for Introducing the Names of the 
Alphabet 


When the time to teach children the names of the alphabet 
has arrived, I use this little game. 

The pupils already know the names of the vowels and I 
have taught the ‘“‘t” sound in connection with the character 
of “‘old cross t,” so this leaves twenty names of letters to be 
learned. 

On Friday afternoon I say, “Now, boys and girls, next 
week we are going to have a house party. Each day we will 
have some people come to visit us and I hope you will like the 
dear little people who come.” 

I prepare nine inch squares of paper with the letters to be 
learned written on them in large vertical script. I use a 
rubber pen. In each letter I put tiny faces. 

On Monday morning I take four children out of the room 
with me “to meet the guests.” They return with these 
squares pinned on the fronts of their dresses and saying the 
sounds they know these letters make. 

If the pupils in the room know their names they speak 
to them and tell the other children who these little guests are. 
If they do not know them, I introduce them. Then they all 
have a “really party” by walking around the room and talking 
to the little people who have come to live with them if they 
play happily together. Each day I place the four letters 
learned either above my board or near the top of it. 

White letters on green burlap form a pretty border. 

All of the little people who come during the week are happy 
and smiling except c, the one-eyed girl, h, the tired boy, and 
k, the broken back man. These will be happy as soon as 
they learn to think of other people instead of themselves. 

We drill on these letters with a little song: 


“Come, little children, let me see 
If you can say your a, b, c, 
Abcdefghijklmnop 
Qrstuvwxyz. 
You know them all, I see.” 
VIRGINIA STONE 





Primary Spelling 

It is a well known fact among teachers in the primary grades, 
that the meanings of only a very small percentage of the 
spelling words found in an ordinary text book are understood 
by the child. 

Many remedies have been suggested, such as explaining 
each word as we go along, and others, but we find the child 
does not remember the words nor their meanings. 

We have dorie away with these “dead” words altogether 
in the first four grades and in place of them I allow the children 
to select their spelling words, which they are very glad. and 
prompt to do. 

They will want to learn to spell the names of familiar objects 
about the school as: “flag,” “hat,” “ball,” etc., and of things 
they see in the pictures on the wall as: “horse,” “dog,” 
“ship,” etc. 

These words I write on the black-board and have them 
copy them, thus: 


flag = fl-a-g 
hat = h-a-t 
ball = b-a-ll 
or else I print them so as to get them familiar with both forms. 
Hat = H-A-T 


Ball = B-A-L-L, etc. 
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The first colum appears to the child as the pronunciation 
and the second as the spelling of the word. 

Pupils studying under this method learn to spell the words 
they are most familiar with and will use oftenest. 

Try this plan in your school and make spelling much more 
pleasant and helpful; it will work very well in a graded or an 
ungraded school. 

O. R. HARTZELL 





Helps in Language and Music 


I had a great deal of trouble teaching my children the use 
of saw and seen, until I thought of this story: 

Seen has three children, Has, Had and Have. Wherever 
she goes, she takes one of them. She never goes anywhere 
without one of her children. Saw does not like Seen’s chil- 
dren, and so she never goes where they are. 

This little story has helped wonderfully. Whenever a 
child uses seen incorrectly I only have to say, ‘‘ Who are Seen’s 
children ?” 


The other device was given us at one of the Normal Schools, 
but perhaps it will help some teacher. It helps in teaching 
the syllables in music. 

Do is the father of a great many children. Wherever he 
goes, he takes all the children. Re is the mother; Mz is the 
younger daughter and Fa is the younger son. Solis the older 
son and has a very loud voice; La, the older daughter, is 
always weeping. Si is the baby of them all. Of course she 
cries a great deal.” 

In singing the syllables it is a good plan to have eight children 
stand before the class — each child representing a syllable. 
Have another child stand behind the “scale” and put his 
hand about the different children's heads. As he points to a 
certain syllable, the class sings it, etc. 

A Missourt TEACHER 








November Sewing Card 
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Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Stady Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Preperatery, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Nermal end Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ 


Prof. Genung and Civil Service CCOy 








Dept. 183, SPRINGFIELD, MA 
q 








ASEPTIC Are CUPS 
CUP CABINETS 


for 
SCHOOLS 
Manufactured by 
AMERICAN WATER 
SUPPLY CO. of N. E. 
251 Causeway Street - Boston, Mass. 








THE BIG THREE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES: 
Dixon’s “ Beginners’”’ Pencil 


FOR SECOND GRADES: 
Dixon’s “Special Black ’’ Pencil 


FOR GENERAL WORK: 
Dixon’s “ High School” Pencil 


“Big Three”’ gociease will be sent to all 
Drawing or Manuai Training Teachers, 
free of charge on request 


JOSEPH D XON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

















**STAONAL”’ 


For Kindergarten, Marking 
and Checking 


**DUREL’’ 


Hard Pressed For Pastel 
Effects 


**CRAYOLA”’ 


For Generali Color Work, 
Stenciling, Arts and Crafts 


** AN-DU-SEPTIC”’ 
Dustless White and Colored 
Chalks 


Samples furnished upon application 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St. 














PRIMARY TEACHERS 7 Roberta Ken 

French Kindergar- 
ten Training School offers by correspondence 
valuable and useful instruction in Kinder- 
gartening, being specially adapted to every 
day primary work or private kindergarten 
work. Address 


ROBERTA KENT FRENCH 
1107 Michiga1 Avenue, - Ann Arbor, Mich 





FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Carnegie Cottage gives Free Tuition by mail to 
One student in eacn- county and city in the U. S. 


Normal, Academic and Business Courses 
Alg. Chem, Physics Arith. Book beeping 
Lit. Rhet. Phys. Geog. Geog. Shorthan 
Lat. Geom. Methods Gram. Penmanship 
Bot. Geol. Zool. Hist. Com. Law. 


59 other branches from which to select 
Cut out this ad. and ae — application for Free 


English 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE’ § ScHooL 








CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 





BOOKS 


MIND AND VOICE. 
D., Litt. D. Boston: 

We a!l agree that too little attention is 
paid to-day to the right training of the voice, 
Not only children but teachers, too, are 
suffering from lack of proper vocal culture. 
Many teachers would be glad to remedy 
their own defects and give some instruction 
to their pupils if they only understood the 
whole matter more thoroughly. To such 
teachers we commend this book, which con- 
tains not only the general principles which 
everyone should know regarding the nature 
of the voice and its relation to mind and 
body, but an ex‘ austive description of the 
best methods of training and a large number 
of exercises and concrete examples. 


By S. S.Curry, Ph. 
Expression Company. 


A Ho.ipay witH THE Birps. By Jean- 
nette Marks and Julia Moody. Price, 75 
cents. New York and London: Harper 


and Brothers. 

This is an unusually successful attempt 
to prevent scientific facts in the course of 
a story. The trouble with this method of 
importing knowledge often is that, while 
the facts are there, the story is apt to be 
spasmodic and shadowy. Such a charge 
cannot be brought against this book, how- 
ever. It is a genuine story, full of the do- 
ings of three children, who go swimming, 
picnicking, berrying, sailing, taking break- 
fast out-of-doors, and having altogether the 
jolliest romps. All this gives them occasion 
for seeing many birds and learning all about 
them. Other boys and girls who‘read the 
story, will do so too, to their pleasure and 


profit. 


LitTLE RuyMEs FoR LITTLE READERS. 
By Wilhelmina Seegmiller. Illustrated by 
Ruth Mary Hallock. Chicago, New York, 
London: Rand, McNally and Company. 

This is one of the most charming books 
that has come to our desk in a long while. 
The author believes that much rhyme should 
be provided in the reading matter arranged 
for little children and most primary teachers 
to-day will <gree with her. Certainly the 
children will agree with her, at least as far 
as these particular rhymes are concerned. 
There is rather a dearth of poetry that will 
appeal to very little children. They de- 
mand rhythm of a not too subtle nature, 
and stirring life rather than the reflection of 
a mood. Miss Seegmiller understands these 
things as f2w writers for children have done. 
The quaint and amusing fancies, the small 
adventures, the -curious dilemmas that 
make up the day of a little child are all re- 
flected in these pages with such a happy 
gift of sympathy and understanding, that 
the little people will recognize a friend at 
once. 

The illustrations are quite as winsome 
and happy as the verses. The most charm- 
ing little children crowd the pages, no two 
alike, but all equally delightful. We feel 
sure that this book will prove one of the 
most popular of supplementary readers. 
Many of the verses, too, may easily be set 


to old and familiar music, or illustrated by 





Years of Suffering 





Catarrh and Biocod Disease — 
Doctors Failed to Cure. 

Miss Mabel F. Dawkins, 1214 Lafay- 
ette St, Fort Wayne, Ind., writes: 
‘For three years I was troubled with 
ceatarrh and blood disease. I tried sev- 
eral doctors and a dozen different rem- 
edies, but none of them did me any 
good. A friend told me of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. I took two bottles of this 
medicine and was as well and strong 
as ever. I feel like a different person 
and recommend Hood’s to any one suf- 
fering from catarrh.” 

Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


CLASS PINS 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 


SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either style with any three] etters and 
figures, one or two colors of enamel, 
















me Silver, 250 each, $2.50 doz.; 

Silver Plated. 100 each, $1.00 doz. Send for free 
Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., t. 550 ROCHESTER, KH. Y. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Blackboard Stencils, Busy Work, Teachers’ 

Aids, Reed, Raffia, Yarns, Papers and a full 

line of Kindergarten and Crafts Materials. 
Send for our new catalogue. 


Garden City Educational Co, 
169 Wabash Ave. Chicago, III. 





SET OF 8 MAPS IN OAK CASE $i0 





Maps are very latest, splendidly colored, cloth 
backed, size 40x 58 inches. Set consists of E. H., 
W H., N. A., S. A., U. S., Europe, Asia, Africa. 


Each map mounted on spring roller and contained in 
oak case. 


CATALOG SHOWINS WHOLESALE PRICES OF SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE MAILED ON REQUEST 





E. W. A. ROWLES 
P 233-235 Market Street, Chicago, III. 


Report Cards 


dozen. Send 2c Stamp for sample. 
Seibert Printing Co., Box 210, Canal Dover, Ohio 





Folder Style, 
best cardboard 
roc per dozen, 
€ a eT to 
match per 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES Catalogue mailed 

* free toany address. 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Dialogues, 
Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, Teachers’ Books, 
uestion Books. Dictionaries. Reward, Honor, 
Merit, Credit, Drawing, Reading. Number. Motto, 
Alphabet, Stencil, Sewing, Busy Work, and Report 
Cards. Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, 
Beads, Tablets, Papers, Stars, Raffla, Flags, Peg 
Boards, Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, Charts, 
Maps, Globes. Pencil Sharpeners, Ete. Address, 
Ae Je FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 





MAKE MORE MONEY 


this Summer, taking orders for the 

wonderful Aladdin Mantle Lamp. 
Hundreds of agents average five sales 
to seven calls. Best people buy. The 
Aladdin burns ordinary kerosene coal 
oll. Gives clear. soft, white light, more 
brilliant than city gas or electricity. 
Burns less ofl than ordinary keroseve 
lamp. A money saver and abdig money 
maker. Send your name to nearest 
branch office and find out how to get 
a lamp free. 


MANTLE LAMP CO. of AMERICA 
Dept. 489. Chicago, Ill 








the little pupils themselves. 


Portland, Gum - Waterbury, Conn. « Winnipeg, 
Montreal, Canada 





TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by thelr 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now, 
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Animals That Will Stand (For directions, see September issue) 


How to Develop Reading 
Lessons 


SATTERLEE 


EADING lessons may be developed from nature 
study lessons and such people as the Indians, Pil- 
grims, Eskimos, and Hollanders. 

Each of the following subjects were discussed for 
about two weeks and sometimes longer. Objects or pictures 
were shown to the pupils, and the children brought pictures 
or objects if they could. After the pupils understood the 
subject thoroughly, questions were asked and the answers 
were written on the blackboard. An excellent reading les- 
son can be developed in this way. Then enough copies for 
a class were mimeographed. 

In September our subject was the Indians. Tents and 
canoes were made during the construction period. 


INDIANS 
The Indians live in tents. 
The tents are called wigwams. 
The wigwams are made of skins and bark. 
The men are called braves. 
The women are called squaws. 
The baby is called a pappoose. 
The men go hunting. 
The women stay at home. 
The Indians use the bow and arrow when hunting 
They like gay colors. 
They eat buffalo, bear meat, rabbits, birds, and fish. 


In October the subjects could be the rabbits and the squir- 
rels. The live rabbit or squirrel can be brought to school. 


THE SQUIRRELS AND THE RABBITS 
The squirrels are frisky. 
Some squirrels are gray. 
The squirrel has two coats of hair. 
Its hair is brown, gray, white and black. 
The black coat is its winter coat. 
The squirrel has a bushy tail. 
It has four orange colored teeth. 
He can eat nuts. 
He builds his nest in a hollow tree. 
He lines it with leaves. 
He gathers his nuts in the fall. 
He holds the nuts in his two front paws. 
He sits on his hind legs when he eats nuts. 
The wild rabbits live in the woods. 
Their house is called a burrow. 
They have two rooms in it. 
They line their nest with leaves. 
The rabbits have long ears and a short tail. 


They cannot run well. 

They jump along. 

The rabbits eat cabbage. 

Some people make muffs out of the fur. 

Some rabbits are tame. 

Some tame rabbits are white and some are black. 
Rabbits are good to eat. 


In November the Pilgrims can be discussed and each child 
can be given a picture of the Pilgrims. 


THE PILGRIMS 

The Pilgrims came to America a long time ago. 

The boat was called the Mayflower. 

They got here on Sunday. 

The fathers began to build their houses on Monday. 

They built a large one first. 

They built a church. 

Some Indians liked them. 

In the spring they planted some corn and wheat. 

They had a great deal of corn in the fall. 

They wanted to thank God. 

They had a big feast. 

They invited the Indians. 

It was the first Thanksgiving day. 

In December the subjects could be the reindeer and coal 
and wood. 

In January the Eskimos, the polar bear, and the seal can 
be discussed. 

In February the woodchuck was talked about. 

In March the pussy willow and the Hollanders are interest- 
ing subjects. 

In May the grass, the dandelion, and spring flowers can be 
discussed. 

In June the bees and the ants are subjects the children en- 
joy talking about, because they can easily observe them. 





Murine Relieves the Eye 

when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident to the 
average School Room. A Recent Census of New York City 
reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,927 School Chil- 
dren needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye Remedy 
For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granulation, Pink 
Eye, and Eye Strain? Is Compounded by Experienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. Try 
Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like Murine. 
Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at soc. The Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Will Send You interesting Eye Books Free. 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 


aged by able, experienced and reliable 





A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 


“The tight teacber in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for both teacber and scbool.’’ 


‘ 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
persons, and have our recommendation. 











a 








BOOKS 


LITTLE Miss FALEs. By Emilie Benson 
Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe. With 
Frontispiece in Color. For readers from 
ten to fourteen years. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Harper Brothers. 


This is the story of the success gained by 
the good-humor, pluck, and native wit of a 
little girl who was named John Fales, be- 
cause she should have been bora a boy. 
Her home was with her widowed mother, 
who was not at all well-to-do, although her 
relatives were wealthy. ‘There are glimpses 
of foreign travel, but the main course of the 
story is at home, where Little Miss Fales 
brought about a family reconciliation and 
developed the best side of her cousin, a boy 
of her own name. 

“Little Miss Fales” as a story has a win- 
some quality that makes it that rare thing — 
a thoroughly satisfying book for girls. 


OLD-FASHIONED Farry TALES. By 
Marion Foster Washburne. Drawings by 
Margaret Ely Webb. Cloth, 115 pages. 
Third and Fourth Grades. Price, 45 cents. 
Chicago, New York, London: Rand, 
McNally & Company. 

In the book world, to-day is surely the 
day of the children. Never before did 
they command material so choice, nor 
books so beautifully illustrated and printed. 
Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales, retold from 
Tom Hood’s version, and brought out as 
a supplementary reader, is one of the latest 
examples of this work. And the beauty 
of it is, the book itself is not only delightful, 
but through it, the fairy tale brings into the 
schools that leaven of imagination that is 
“the very secret and marrow of civilization 
— the very eye of faith.” 

The stories, though really those of our 
great grandmother’s day, have all the 
verve and interest of a first-told tale. Little 
Red Riding Hood, Puss-in-Boots, The 
Sleeping Beauty, and Hop o’ My Thumb, in 
the very delightful dress of Mrs. Wash- 
burne’s weaving, seem entirely new and 
original. Fascinating and full of action, 
these stories belong to that class whose in- 
terest for children never dies. 

The quaint pictures by Margaret Ely 
Webb include five full-page color plates, and 
twenty-two text illustrations in line and 
color on soft tinted paper. These, together 
with the subject matter of the book, offer a 
feast of imagination and beauty that not only 
strikes a needed note in this day of realism, 
but affords to the little reader a source of 
endless interest and pleasure. 

Suggestions for language, dramatic, and 
illustrative work further add to the value 
and attractiveness of the book. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SO Brornfieid Street, 


Telephone, Main, 775-2. 


Boseston. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
has filled these positions in public and private schvois 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY cxtenaine'is operations trom the Atiantic ven board to 


the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $709, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 
$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, , Primary, $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600. 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Pb.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F. Syracuse, N. ¥ 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50. Students. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A N A GENC is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells TH A T that is something but if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 














An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


EVERY DAY 


Unexpected vacancies occur in good Schools and Colleges. 
and we always have a chance to fill them. 
write us. DO IT NOW! zs 

THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 





REGISTER NOw. 





Many of them excellent positions, 
In business 25 years. If not comfortably located, 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 





THE TEACHERS’ 


a CD Oe. il Om ¢ 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BREWE 











GRADE TEACHERS 


I want to hear from every teacher who will be available to fill an unexpected vacancy. 
Write me full particulars at once if you will be able to fill an unexpected vacancy. 


B. F. CLARK, Prop. 
THE CLARK TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. Peyton Biock, Spokane, Wash. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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GAMES AND FINGER PLAYS 


Game of the Farmer 
LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 

(The children stand in a circle. The Farmer steps inside 
and says, ** What animals do I hear?” The children res pond 
and say, ‘‘ Moo,” ‘* Meow,” ‘“‘Bow, wow,” ‘“‘ Bah,” etc., 
imitating the sounds of various animals. As the animals 
reply they step outside the circle) 


Farmer 

I must take my horse to the Fair. 
Horse 

If you take your horse away, 

Who will draw your load of hay? 
Farmer 

I must take my cow to the Fair. 
Cow 

If your cow you try to sell, 

Who will give you milk, pray tell ? 
Farmer 

I must take my sheep to the Fair. 
Sheep 

Through your corn-cribs now are full, 

Who will give you any wool ? 
Farmer 

I must take my pig to the Fair. 


Pig 
Catch me now if you are able. 
I eat the scraps from off your table 
(Pig runs in and out) 
Farmer 
I must take my dog to the Fair. 
Dog 


Who will keep the tramps away, 

If you sell your dog to-day ? 
Farmer 

I must take my cat to the Fair. 


Cat 
Who’ll catch your little mouse to-day 
If you take your cat away? 
Farmer 
' I will take my Rooster to the Fair 


Rooster (steps beside Farmer) 
The Rooster will go off with you, 
Cock-a-doodle, doodle-do! 


(All the other animals scamper to their seats and Rooster 
stands inside circle with the Farmer. The Farmer and Rooster 
now run in and out among the children, who are lejt standing) 


(The children in the circle, clap their hands and say) 
Cock-a-doodle-do, 
Cock-a-doodle-do, 
The Rooster will go to the Fair. 
Cock-a-doodle-do! 
(Thus the game ends. The Farmer may choose some one 
to take his place and the animals may name ethers to take their 
places, and the game may be played again.) 





My Pets 


Mauve M. GRANT 


(A Finger Play, or a Motion Song to the tune of “Du lieber 
Augustine.”’) 
Oh, once I had a pony, a pony, a pony, 
Oh, once I had a pony, 
And drove him just so. 
(Hands held as if driving.) 
’Twas “Go on,” and “Get up” and “Go on” and 
“Get up,” 
’Twas “Go on” and “Get up” and “Go on” and 


“Whoa!” 











Oh, once I had a rabbit, a rabbit, a rabbit, 
Oh, once I had a rabbit, 
And he jumped just so. 

(Move hands quickly forward and back as if jumping.) 
First left and then right, and right and then left, 
Then jump, jump, jump, 

My rabbit jumped so. 


Oh, once I had a kitty, a kitty, a kitty, 

Oh, once I had a kitty, 

And she caught mice so. 

(Hands held behind backs, then suddenly put out.) 

She’d jump out and snatch them, 

And catch them and catch them, 

Oh, once I had a kitty, 

And she caught mice so. 


Oh, once I had a doggie, a doggie, a doggie, 
Oh, once I had a doggie, 

And he barked just so. 

’Twas ‘‘ Bow, wow,” and “bow wow,’ 
And ‘‘Bow wow” and “‘bow wow.” 
Oh, once I had a doggie, 

And he barked “ Bow wow.” 


’ 


Oh, once I had a big duck, a big duck, a big duck, 
Oh, once I had a big duck, 

And he quacked just so. 

’Twas ‘‘Quack-quack,” and ‘ quack-quack,” 
And ‘‘Quack-quack” and ‘ quack-quack.” 

Oh, once I had a big duck, 

And he quacked just so, 





Game for Friday Afternoon 


NELLIE R. CAMERON BATES 


Note — The objects mentioned in the following poem are to be 
cut by the children as an exercise in free hand cutting. When com- 
pleted cuttings are spread out upon each desk, the teacher reads the 
poem and each child holds up the objects mentioned in rapid succession. 
This game requires close attention and accuracy — most desirable 
habits to cultivate. 


PoEM 


This is the house, so fine and new, 
My dear little boys and girls, for you. 


And this is the évee, so green and good, 
That deep in the leafy forest stood, 
Till they cut it down to get the wood 
To make the house so fine and new, 
My dear little boys and girls, for you. 


This is the shining ax of steel 

That was made so sharp on the grindstone wheel, 
To chop the /ree so green and good 

That deep, etc. 


And this is the Jog, so long and round, 

That was made from the éree when they cut it down 
With the ax of bright and shining steel 

That was made, etc. 


And this is the sharp and shining saw 

With pointed teeth made just to gnaw 
The long, flat boards from the log so round 
That was made from the tree, etc. 


And this is the plane, which the children know 
Scrapes from the boards with its sharp little toe 
The fine white shavings, so curly and thin, 

To make the boards all smooth and trim — 

The boards which were cut by the shining saw, etc. 
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BOOKS 


By Mark Twain. 
New York: Har- 


TRAVELS AT Home. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
per Brothers. 

This is the first book of its class which has 
ever been selected entirely from the works of 
the greatest of all humorists. The Editor 
“Tt is because his work has such 
significant human qualities that it is import- 
ant to open as many small windows as we 
can for the young upon the wide prospect 
which Mark Twain’s varied work presents. 

The present volume includes the 
best chapters gleaned from such volumes as 
“Roughing It, Life on the Mississippi,”’ 
wherein the author records his wanderings 
in his native land.” 


Says: 


Orts’s RICHARD OF JAMESTOWN. By 
James Otis. Cloth, 12mo. 165 pages, 
with illustrations. Price, 35 cents. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. 

Richard and a young friend of his, as 
‘house boys” of Captain Smith, take an 
active part in the settlement of Jamestown, 
of which the book contains a wide-awake, 
truthful account from a boy’s point of view. 
Intended for supplementary reading in 
the third, fourth, and fifth years, this volume 
will give ‘the pupil a good knowledge of the 
beginnings of Virginia, presented in a form 
as interesting as that of fiction. Numerous 
clever pen-and-ink drawings illustrate the 
narrative. 


NUMBER BY DEVELOPMENT. By John C. 
Gray, A. M., Philadelphia and London: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Every primary teacher feels the need of 
a working outline of a development system 
of primary number teaching. The one pre- 
sented in this book is admirable and has 
many features that will recommend it 
strongly in the eyes of teachers. The 
general plan of the system is as follows: 

(a) To teach the child the oral and 
written language of the process or processes 
under development. 

(b) To give him experience in the use 
of this language through seat work in trans- 
lating written into concrete expressions and 
his concrete work into written form. 

(c) To give him experience in the use 
cf this language applied to seat work count- 
ing, the child through this experience 
gradually acquiring a knowledge of the 
“number fact ” without the drills and 
coaching which such knowledge usually 
requires. 

The method of presentation is objective, 
giving the pupil a large amount of occupa- 
tion work that he may do without the con- 
stant oversight of the teacher. The aim 
is to give the minimum of teaching with 
the maximum of independent work, the 
child gaining his number knowledge, not 
from drills and recitztions, but through per- 
sonal experience in number construction 
work at his own desk. Thus it will be seen 
that the book is especially rich in seat work, 
blackboard dictation exercises and the like. 
These are fully illustrated both by drawings 
and photographs. Every primary teacher 
will at once recognize the advantage of such 
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ME TEAGHER'S EXGHANGE ° "38°2°ieon ot 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A Successful School anu College Bureau 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive, personal recommendations. 





Competent teachers 


CHICAGO 





WE WANT TEACHERS 
1000 S27 = 


in demand. Registration fee $1.00. WRiTE US. 
teachers wanted in a and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the Central and Western States. 
WESTERN TEACHERS ACENCY ”,.“ende!! Murray, Mer. 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD - ° ° . . ° * ° ° 
More positions to be filled than teachers. Highest salaries. Send for literature. Enroll now tor 
Creat Falis, Montana 





The Schermoerhorn 
A superior for superior 


Teachers’ Agen 
ncy 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, 


Cc 
pe Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 
roprietor - - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office AN Agency that recommends. | 
| 











MADISON, WISCONSIN Eight years in the work. 


Western Branch Candidates have services of | 
COLFAX, WASHINGTON two agencies — East and West. | 


Write for The ‘*Parker’*’ Way Booklet. Address either office 














Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 


Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
other teachers to colleges, pub 


° Pratt Teachers’ Agency see: 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager a. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


2A Park Street, Boston. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 292 Swetland Bidg. Portland. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Century Bi ade Minneapolis. 2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeles 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 495 Cooper Building, Denver. 238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles 


618 Peyton Building, Spokane. 


PLANS FOR NOVEMBER 


HOPE DESIRE’S THANKSGIVING 


PURITAN CAP AND Ct 


See Book I., Teachers’ Guide Series 


When First We GoTo School 


By M. HELEN Beckwirn, Author of “In Mythland.” 


It is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, suggestions, stories, 
and devices for Eveny Montn in the year. 


Fully Lilustrated. Cloth. 








THE 
PILGRIMS 


THE 
INDIANS 


BOY'S COLLAR “LLAB 


12mo. Price, 50 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 


18 East 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 717 Market Street 





a method of presentation. 


New York Boston 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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Verse 2 
= == We first must take some wheat 
=a a s- Fn ee => a flour, 
Now let us all be ba-kers, And bake our bread for tea, You shall So very fine and white, 
= | Some yeast and salt and water, 
EG = a a — =a A — And stir with all our might. 
ey E oe SS SS 
Verse 3 
Now cover it and place it 
— Beside the fire — just so 
—_ , 
p—y-—| me _ _ a == ‘Then by-and-by we'll knead it 
i oe |-t——} —_— =| And make it into dough. 
c= a -ss oS g 
e 
see how ver - y hap - py, And bu- sy we shall be. Verse 4 
There in the basin leave it 
. = » a Beside the fire again 
——_a4—_a—_ a ane =< ee Js ee Rc gain, 
75 =$--3 —— <=. a es s : Then fine large loaves of bread 

















This is a very simple game, both in words and music, and 
is intended for little children of four and five years of age. 
There will be more fun and enjoyment in playing together. 
Co-operation always increases possibilities and doubles 
pleasure. 

The actions are suggested by the words of the game, and 
if the children can have a basin, jug, wooden spoon, and other 
simple cooking apparatus, it will add to the realism of the play. 

This game should be taken as the basis for a series of les- 
sons on the harvest, 





we'll make, 
With all our might and main. 


Verse 5 
Now open wide the oven 
And pop them quickly in. 
Which shall we take home to 
mamma, 
A cottage loaf or tin? 


The nature study for this time of year should deal with 
the idea of harvesting in all its branches; the corn harvest, 
the fruit harvest, the root harvest, the birds’ and squirrels’ 
harvest, the seed harvest. Seeds and fruits of all kinds should 
be gathered and preserved for expression work. Seeds of 
the elm, oak, ash, sycamore, etc., should be planted in pots 
to germinate. There is an abundance of material for nature 
study at this time of year, which will last right up to December. 
—From The “Children’s Calendar of Song, Game and Verse” 

by Mabel A. Brown 
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‘HE NEW KEY-SET TABULATOR 
OF THE REMINGTON 
MODEL 11 

The spirit of improvement which is ever 
active throughout all Remington work has 
produced a very important tabulator im- 
provement in the new Remington Key- 
Set Tabulator of the Model 11 Remington 
Typewriter. This Remington innovation 
so completely fills every tabulator require- 
ment that it does not seem to leave any 
opportunity for further improvement. 

This new Remington Kry-Set Tabulator 
is the pioneer key-set tabulator just as the 
Remington Built-In Decimal Tabulator was 
the pioneer built-in decimal tabulator and 
just as the Remington Decimal Tabulator 
itself was the pioneer decimal tabulator. 

The new Remington Key-Set Tabulator 
relieves the operator of all necessity for 
setting or adjusting tabulator stops in a 
rack at the rear of the machine. All such 
work is now done mechanically from the 
front of the machine by means of a tabu- 
lator set-key placed in the keyboard, the 
most convenient of all places for it. 

To set the stops required to write any 
form, simply insert the form in the No. 11 
Remington Typewriter. Then move the 
carriage, stopping it at each point where 
a stop is desired and striking the Tabu- 
lator Set-Key which instantly sets a stop 
at that point. Clearing the tabulator in 
order to set a new collection of stops is an 
€ven simpler operation. To do this latter, 
you touch a convenient lever and move the 
<arriage once and the tabulator is cleared 
of all stops. 

From the foregoing description any 
operator who does tabular work will get a 
a clear idea of what a splendid improve- 
ment this new Remington KeySet Tabu- 
lator is, how much quicker and more con- 
venient it makes the changing from one 
set of stops to another and what a great 
help it will be in doing all kinds of billing 
and tabulating work. 





READ FOR CREDIT 

Teachers you can make your reading this 
year count for definite credit. ‘The Colorado 
Chautauqua Summer School which is lo- 
ated at the most charm‘ng summer resort 
in the world will tell you all about it. 
Write for particulars. Address, F. A. 
Boggess, Boulder, Colorado. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 
A Wetit-Known Lapy witt SEND FREE 

TO,ANY SUFFERER THE SECRET WHICH 

CurED HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I suf- 
fered the electric needle without being rid 
of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dol- 
lars in vain, until a friend recommended a 
simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent relief 
from all trace of hair. I will send full par- 
ticulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2-cent stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
1481F, Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 


It is now a well-established fact that dust is accountable for the spreading of 
more cotitagious diseases among school children than any-other single cause. 


Modern science and practical experience both — that many diseases are 
held in check by simple precautionary measures. : 
dangerous diseases may be averted. A simple dust preventive is at hand in 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


It is keeping down dust in thousands of schools with a success that is extremely grati- 
fying. Treat floors three or four times a year with Standard Floor Dressing for the best 
results. By keeping down the dust it prevents the circulation of germs, and tests have proved 

9} per cent of all living organisms coming in contact with the tressing are killed. 

Besides being a dust preventive, Standard Floor Dressing is an effective 
floor preservative and labor saver. 
times over. Wotintended for household use. 


sone In order that you may be convinced of the merits of Standard 
DRESSING Floor Dressing, we will apply itto the floor of one room or 
corridor in School or other public 
To localities far. removed from our agencies, we will 
send sample, with full direction for applying. 
Sold in barrels and cans of varying sizes. Send for testimonials, 
reports and book, “‘ Dust and its Dangers.” 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Incorporated) 


away with dust and many 


Will not evaporate. Pays for itself many 


building FREE OF ALL COST. 
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“The Home Educator” is a very inspiring magazine 
for both men and women, it is fully illustrated by 
world-famous Illustrators. There is positively no 
money consideration connected with this Prize Contest, 
neither can you buy or subscribe for this magazine— 
it is awarded only to prize winners in our Contests. 
Copy this cartoon NOW and mail it to us this very day. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 96 Scranton, Pa. 









FOR MEN AND WOMEN WHO LOVE TO DRAW 


This cartoon was drawn by “Zim,” of “Judge,” the 
world’s most famous cartoonist. Can you make a copy of 
it? Try and see how easy it can be done. Drawthis 
cartoon NOW, with either pen and ink or pencil, mak- 
ing it twice the size shown, and send it to us today, 
stating your age, occupation and if you have ever won 
a prize in our Contests. 


COPY ME AND WIN A PRIZE 


Our Board of Art Directors will carefully examine 
your sketch and if it is 60 per cent. as good as the 
original you will receive as a prize “The Home Educa- 
tor” for 3 months. If you do not hear from usin ten 
days, your drawing has been rejected. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 











THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS STENCILS 





THANKSGIVING BLACKBOARD 

STENCILS 

1 Day Before Thanksgiving. 2 Tur- 
keys, Group. 3 Pride Goes Before a 
Fall. 4 Vegetables, Fruits, etc., Group. 

24x36 in. 15 cents each 

These Augsburg Stencils, ten in num- 
ber, for Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
New Year’s, $1.00. 


BLACKBOARD DRAWING FOR 
EACH MONTH 


November pages abundant in striking 
appropriate Thanksgiving Designs. 


There are also designs for Christmas, 
New Year’s and special days. 


Qto. gxi12in. Price 50 cents 





228 Wabash Avenue 18 East 17th Street 





Chicago New York 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 717 Market Street 
Bosto San Francisco 
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LX} iz her lap. Ee thas too dark to read. Bul Sun Locks knew 
all tke rhymes by heart? She rocked slowly back and ortiz 
singin ; “Sing a 50nd of Sixpence . 
ll 4 once the dearest nites Voice chimed in, 
“ReckéO full of rye, Bi 
Your and ‘Twerily Y ‘ 
And a pumphin - Sep | 
€ind ‘there on the cover of her pe 62) slood Tommy ‘Tucker. 

“Oind ing. Tor your supper?” cried another Voice. Bounce,— 
oul of the <= oprang, Jumping Joan. 

* Haven't*you heard?” said Tommy. “The King and Queen are 
To give a “Thanks Ving, Farty. Everybodys So1ns. ; 

“Toot ! Tost? Io0-o0dt7!” sounded a tiny Ze soreushere. 
(ind “‘Ting-ling,, ting-atind rang achime of silver FL. Then 
oul of +tRe eye) Stepped oy Blue, Qary Contrary, and all ker pretty 
maids. ‘ Behind came BoPeep with a 9, and Johnny Stout 
with a ‘Then came Dies Datter a ee big ey ; Jack 
and Jill sg carrying afag; Teter, Peter, his wife ma CO): 
Needles and Pins, arm inarm; a rUnTINS along with 
a Ne: and many more. | 

J hope they usent serve broth, said the Old Woman 
from ‘the fF): “Lm 90 Tired of it?” : 

“The == King alusays has blackbird-<=“37, said Jack. 

“The Queen likes bread’ and |B” said Jill. 

“The Queen. of Hearts has made some &@ =, said one 
of the rétty maids. a 

: hope there'll be -pie, said. Peter, Peter. 

“Ob, oh, — and a bag pudding stuffed well with plums, cried 
Jack Horner. : 

“Wishbones”. said somebody. 

At that (\ (\ fell in showers. Tuso and tiso the little folks 
wished, saying — “If usishes were horses, 

| Deggars might ride. 

Then out of the book came all of Qeother Goose's K~/ : ic — 
the farmer's Gray mare; Cock Horse; the ushite horse of Banbury G59; 
Dapple Gray; even the little col’ who had never worn (). 

And while Sun Locks ‘watthed. all the little Qother Goose 
folk mourtted and rode away fo the Thanksgiving parly. 
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Free to Sufferers 


NExT Morntnc Worst CAsEs WONDER 
Way THEY NEVER BEFORE TRIED THE 
REMARKABLE PyRAMID PILE CURE. 


IT IS FREE 

By making a free test of the Wonder- 
ful Pyramid Pile Cure you are sure of 
being right. Nothing is more disappoint- 
ing than to invest in something that don’t 
do the work. So, write at once to the 
Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., for 
a free trial package and know to a 
certainty that here is a sure, quick and 
permanent cure, an instant relief in worst 
cases of any form of piles. The trial 
will enable you to rest comfortably over 
night, and in the morning you will hustle 
to the nearest drug store, can’t help it, 
for the regular 50c package that puts you 
on your feet and keeps you going. Be 
sure you get what you ask for. 

Use the coupon below. Merely fill in 


your name and address. 





FREE PACKAGE COUPON 

Fill out the blank lines below 
with your name and address, cut out 
coupon and mail to the PYRAMID 
DRUG COMPANY, 269 Pyramid 
Bldg., Marshall, Mich. A sample of 
the great Pyramid Pile Cure will then 
be sent you at once by mail, FREE, 
in plain wrapper. 














PLAYS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, ete. Suitable for all ages and occasions 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicago 


NOVEMBER 
SCHOOL-ROOM PLAYS 
AND EXERCISES 


By ALICE E. ALLEN 
Price, 20 cents. 















Siiff paper. 54 pp. 


Thanksgiving exercise for entire primary 
school or for eighteen selected pupils. There 
are, of course, praise and thanks in song, 
a Jack-o’-Lantern and the Pumpkin Pie, 
with variety of stage costumes and properties. 

November Days is an exercise for thirty 
pupils of intermediate grades. There’s a 
girl for Thanksgiving and boys or girls for 
Fruits and Vegetables. 

A Thanksgiving Frolic for intermediates, 
in which Jack Frest is at home, with every 
elf, on Thanksgiving Eve. 

Days of long ago is a colonial entertain- 
ment for Thanksgiving Day in Intermediate 
schools: Part I. The First Washing Day, 
with acted prose and song. PartII Pre- 
paring for the Feast. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago 


Boston 


GIVES $400,000 FOR EDUCATION 
Jesse T. Bonney, aged sixty-five years, 
who died at his home in Norfolk, Va., 
leaves an estate of about $400,000, subject 
to the dower rights of his wife, to educa- 
tional institutions for girls which he es- 
tablished. The widow’s dower, which is 
one-third of the whole estate for life, goes 
to the institutions after her death, 





CHICAGO’S SCHOOLS 

When Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Chicago, was in Bos- 
ton several months ago, in attendance on 
the convention of the National Educational 
Association, she impressed those at its 
several sessions as a woman of force, ex- 
ecutive ability and tact, to such an extent 
that she was elected president of the organi- 
zation by a decisive majority. But the real 
test of the qualities with which she is 
credited must be found in the position whose 
responsibilities she has assumed. It is 
the first time that a woman has been made 
superintendent of schools in any of the very 
large cities, and to escape criticism she 
must not only do as well as her masculine 
predecessors have done, but find ways cf 
improvement which they had overlooked. 

It is too early to strike the balance sheet, 
but the schools at the season’s opening in 
Chicago are better organized to do the 
work required of them than they have been 
in some time, if ever before. Last year 
they opened with ten thousand pupils on 
half-day schedules because of_ congested 
conditions. This year there will be only 
fifteen hundred on half time at the outset 
and in the course of three or four weeks 
there will be not only a seat for every pupil, 
but several hundred to spare. Seven new 
schoolhouses have been completed during 
the year and eight more are in process of 
construction. 

These additions were decided on before 
Mrs. Young entered on her duties. In 
this respect the city can boast itself as in ad- 
vance of most others in the front rank, as 
regards population and commercial im- 
portance. It is perhaps easier for her to 
anticipate the shifting demands of school 
population from year to year than for the 
older municipalities whose expansion is 
more irregular. Nevertheless, it is a con- 
dition upon which any city may felicitate 
itself, when it can offer to every child of 
school age within its borders unabridged 
facilities for educational progress. 

A schoolhouse is a building in which for 
eight or nine months in a year the children 
of a city spend nearly as much of their 
waking time as they do in their own homes, 
and the conditions should be quite as favor- 
able to their health and comfort. In many 
instances, doubtless, they are more so, but 
there are many defects, nevertheless, and 
some of these Mrs. Young has criticised, es- 
pecially the manner in which the light has 
failed of regulation in many of the recent 
houses, and the injurious effect upon the 
eyes of the occupants. Feminine experi- 
ence and intuition detect these things readily, 
and she and Dr. Evans, head of the Board 
of Health, are co-operating for better ventila- 
tion and better distribution of sunlight. 
Chicago is not a model in all things, but in 
the matter-of schools she may repay watch- 





San Francisco 
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You Can Interest Him 


Any Man: Over Firty 


You can interest «any .man. over fifty 
years of age in anything that will make 
him feel better, because while he may not 
as yet have any positive organic disease 
he no longer feels the buoyancy and vigor 
of twenty-five nor the freedom from aches 
and pains he enjoyed in earlier years, 
and he very naturally examines with inter- 
est any proposition looking to the improve- 
ment and preservation of his health. 

He will notice among other things that 
the stomach of fifty is a very different 
one from the stomach he possessed at twenty- 
five. That greatest care must be exercised 
as to what is eaten and how much of it, 
and even with the best of care, there will be 
increasing digestive weakness with advanc- 
ing years. 

A proposition to perfect or improve the 
digestion and assimilation of food is one 
which interests not only every man of fifty 
but every man, woman and child of any 
age, because the whole secret of good 
health, good blood, strong nerves, is to 
have a stomach which will promptly and 
thoroughly digest wholesome food _be- 
cause blood, nerves, brain tissue and every 
other constituent of the body is entirely 
the product of digestion, and no medicine 
or “health” food can possibly create pure 
blood or restore shaky nerves when a 
weak stomach is replenishing the daily 
wear and tear of the body from a mass 
of fermenting half-digested food. 

No, the stomach itself wants help and 
in no roundabout way either; it wants 
direct, unmistakable assistance, such as 
is given by one or two Stuart’s Dyspépsia 
Tablets after each meal. 

These tablets cure stomach trouble be- 
cause their use gives the stomach a chance 
to rest and recuperate; one of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets contains digestive ele- 
ments sufficient to digest 3000 grains of 
ordinary food such as bread, meat, eggs, 
etc. 

The plan of dieting is simply another 
name for starvation, and the use of pre- 
pared foods and new-fangled breakfast 
foods simply makes matters worse, as any 
dyspeptic who has tried them knows. 

As Dr. Bennett says, the only reason I 
can imagine why Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets are not universally used by every- 
body who is troubled in any way with poor 
digestion is because many people seem 
to think that because a medicine is adver- 
tised or is sold in drug stores or is protected 
by a trade mark must be a humbug, whereas 
as a matter of truth any druggist who is 
observant knows .that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets have cured more people of indiges- 
tion, heartburn, heart trouble, nervous 
prostration and run down condition gener- 
ally, than all the patent medicines and doc- 
tor’s prescriptions for stomach trouble 
combined. 


$465 SIXTH CONDUCTED TOUR 1911 


Mediterranean to Naples. First class on all boats. 
Every Expense from America to America. Coaching 
in England and Switzerland. Motoring in Ireland. 


“ People are born not made who know how to take 
you on a summer tour. Miss FitzGerald is a natural 
leader.—” Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg in Primary Education 


Address MISS FITZGERALD 








224 N. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Increasing Efficiency 


There are many advocates nowadays of increasing the 
number of school hours in the week and the number of school 
weeks in-the year so as to-admit a still greater variety of sub- 
jects into the curriculum, more concrete illustrations and so 
on. Granted, however, that vacations are too long and 
that school hours might be advantageously lengthened under 
proper conditions, it still does not appear that much would 
be gained as long as the number of teachers is so dispropor- 
tioned to the number of pupils. Could not the average child 
gain twice as much in the present school day if he could have 
more individual instruction from highly skilled teachers? If 
we could only agree to concentrate our attention for a while 
on increasing the numbers and the efficiency of our teachers, 
many of our present difficulties would disappear. 





The Choice of Text-books 


A certain school man said not long ago: ‘‘The time is not 
far distant when books will be abolished from the school 
altogether and in their place will arise an individual course of 
study suited to each child. It is wrong to teach each child the 
same thing; not one in ten thousand is constructed alike. 
Each one has it in him. to make good in one certain line of 
life werk and no other.” Although there is much truth in 
this statement most teachers will think it somewhat too 
sweeping. A good text-book has a distinct place which can- 
not be usurped even by individual teaching. In the hands 
of a poor teacher who uses it slavishly it may of course become 
a stumbling block, but this teacher might do even poorer 
work without it. There is no doubt, however, that many 
teachers choose their texts with too little care and considera- 
tion. Some of them, perhaps, have no choice in the matter, 
but others are allowed more or less powers of selection, and all 
of them have at least a few books on their desks of their own 
private choice. How often are these latter selected mainly 
as labor saving devices, with no real attention given to their 
intrinsic value? In this connection it is interesting to read 
what Mr. Chapman, writing in the Adlantic Monthly, says 
about our textbooks. ‘‘Open almost any primary text-book 
cr school-book in America,” he says, “and you will, on almost 
every page of it, find inelegancies of usage, roughnesses, in- 
accuracies, and occasional errors of grammar. The book 
has been written by an incompetent hand. Now, what has 
the writer lacked? Is it grammar? Is it acquaintance with 
English literature, with good models, with the Bible, with 
history? It is all these things, and more. No school-room 
teaching can make a man write good English. No school- 
teaching ever made an educated man, or a-man who could 
write a good primary text-book. It requires a home of early 
culture, supplemented by the whole curriculum of scholarship 
and university training. Nothing but this great engine will 
produce that little book.” Many of us will think this also 
a rather broad statement. It is so much more effective to 
make sweeping accusations. If we put in all the qualifying 
factors our readers might miss the point of the matter and 
think we had no case at all. Nevertheless, there is no doubt 
that school text-books differ very widely in merit, and that 
they should not be judged by their fair exterior or by the num- 
ber of labor-saving devices they contain. The teacher who 





is conscientious in this matter of selecting and using books 
will be rewarded by finding herself growing daily more in- 
dependent of them. Perhaps this is the best test of a really 
excellent text-book. 





Are you cultivating in your pupils an ear for poor English 
as well as an eye for detecting it on paper? The latter can 
easily be done in the hour devoted to English study, but the 
former must be cultivated every hour and moment of the day, 
and many teachers are apt to grow careless, however resolute 
they are in September. It is wearing to be eternally vigilant, 
and a good deal of skill is needed in noting the errors without 
detracting from the interest of a recitation in geography or 
history. The gift of cultivated speech, however, is some- 
thing so priceless, its influence in the chil1’s after life is so 
incalculable, that every sacrifice is worth while in order to 
attainit. If parents only realized this fact, a revolution would 
take place in many households and they would insist upon 
the same care in school. At least, we teachers who do realize 
these things should look to them. 





“‘We are learning,” says Dr. Grossman, “that all the so- 
called naughtinesses of children may be merely danger signals 
indicating disturbance somewhere.” Usually, we must admit, 
they indicate disturbance in the equilibrium of the teacher or 
defect in her methods. If young teachers would remember 
this fact they would be slower to punish, more diligent in 
searching for the cause of trouble, rather than for a culprit 
on wham to fasten the guilt. 





Enclosing a Stamp 


The contributors of PRIMARY EDUCATION are always very 
glad to answer questions that relate to their special lines of 
work. They are all of them, however, busy men and women, 
teachers or supervisors, and they cannot, therefore, under- 
take to reply to vague general questions, nor are they willing 
to answer letters unless a stamp is enclosed for the reply. It 
seems hardly necessary to say this, but a surprising number 
of teachers never seem to think of enclosing a stamp when 
sending a letter or manuscript demanding an answer. If you 
are among this number, do not be surprised if the reply is 
not forthcqming. 





Contributor’s Calendar 


Material for PRIMARY EDUCATION 


September due May 1 
October ” July 20 
November ‘“ Aug. 20 
December “ Sept. 20 
January Oct. 20 
February “ Nov. 20 
March - Dec. 20 
April ™ Jan. 20 
May >, Feb. 20 
June - Mar. 20 
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— William R. Jenkins Co., of 851 and 
853 Sixth Ave. (N. W. Cor. 48th St.), New 
York City, announce that they have pur- 
chased the entire stock and the good-will of 
the old established business of F. W. 
Christern (Dyrsen & Pfeiffer, Successors), 
foreign booksellers and importers formerly 
located at 16 West 33d St., New York City. 
The stock has been transferred to the 
premises of William R. Jenkins Co., thereby 
increasing the supply and variety of their 
books in foreign languages and broadening 
the scope of their business. Long and ex- 
tensive experience enables William R. Jen- 
kins Co. to attend to all orders that may 
be entrusted to them in an intelligent and 





satisfactory manner. 





THANKSGIVING MEMENTOS FOR YOUR PUPILS 


The pleasure of Thanksgiving Day may be increased and intensified by presenting 
your pupils with some visible token of your personal esteem. 


will meet your wants. 


No. 5 THANKSGIVING BOOKLET: 8 pages, 4x5, cover printed in colors 
Very neat in appearance, 10 for 20 


and containing a number of etchings and poems. 
cents; 25 or more, 1} cents each. 

No. 6 TWO CARD STYLE: 7 n 
give you but a vague idea of the beauty of this souvenir. 
in colors and embossed in gold, assorted designs. 
Thanksgiving poem. 
cents each. 

No 8 THANKSGIVING POST CARD: 
and embossed in gold. 


months’ term. 15 cents per dozen with envelopes. 


14-page Thanksgiving Program free with an order amounting to 30 cents. 


Box 40 


THE OHIO PRINTING CO. 


The cut printed with this advertisement can 
‘ 34X shin. 
Second card contains etching and a 
United with silk cord, 10 or less, 30 cents; 20 or more, 2 


Appropriate designs, color printed 
Especially adapted for the little ones, 10 or more, | cent each 
REPORT FOLDERS Linen stock — complete arrangement, for nine or less 


Our booklets and cards 


First card printed 





NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 





. HOME STUDY UNDER COLLEGE 


How A WELL-EQUIPPED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL CARRIES 


On a number of occasions we have called 
the attention of our readers to the courses 
of study offered by The Home Correspondence 
School of Springfield, Mass. We have just 
had the pleasure of looking over a copy of The 
H. C. S. catalogue for 1910, and we are more 
impressed than ever with the superior ad- 
vantages offered to all who are interested in 
further education, but who for one reason or 
another are unable to attend the regular 
sessions of resident schools and colleges. 


A CATALOGUE THAT IS INTERESTING 

The catalogue referred to is published for 
free distribution. Any reader of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION may obtain a copy by simply ad- 
dressing a postal card or letter to F. Arthur 
Metcalf, President, The Home Correspondence 
School, 33 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
We wish we could induce thou- 
sands of our readers to send for 
it. It is a book of about 250 
pages. Following the faculty 
list which includes some of the 
ablest educators in America, 
there is a brief resume of the 
history of the School, a state- 





Mr. Metcalf 
ment of aims and purposes, and a very clear 
and interesting exposition of the way the work 


of the Schoo] is conducted. Then there is 
given a complete list of courses of study, with 
prices and terms and a detailed description of 
each course. Portraits of the officers and 
members of the faculty are interspersed. All 
in all it is one of the most interesting and 
valuable educational catalogues 
that it has been our good fortune 
to examine. The catalogues of 
resident schools and colleges are of 
interest to only a limited few, 
but the catalogue of The 
Home Correspondence School is 
of general interest. ‘There is Prof. Genung 
hardly a person who could not profitably take 
up and pursue one or more of the courses 
offered or who is not in a position to confer 
a lasting favor on some am- 
bitious friend by advising him 
of the opportunities for self- 
improvement and .self-advance- 
ment which this School brings 
within the reach of-all. Teach- 
ers especially should have this 
Prof. Harkness catalogue and know about the 
courses offered not only for their own good but 
in order to be in a position to advise others. 





UNDER RESPONSIBLE DIRECTION 

The Héime Correspondence School was 
established (in 1897 and incorporated under 
the laws of Massachusetts in 1904. The 
3oard of Directors includes such Z 
well-known educators as Prof. 
Genung of Amherst College, Prof. 
Harkness of Brown University, 
Prof. Brooks of The Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Dr. 
Dawson of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, Prof. McLouth 





Bice Dr. Todd 
of New York University, Dr. David Todd, 


the distinguished astronomer, etc. Over one 





+ Magazine. 


THE 
hundred . courses of study are offered and 
nearly fifty thousand students have been 
enrolled. The School is organized with the 
following main departments: Academic and 
Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal, and Civil Ser- 
vice. 
TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 
The Principal of the Normal 


Department is Dr. Alfred H,. 
Campbell, formerly Principal of 





Dr. Dawson 
the New Hampshire State Normal Shcoal and 


one of the _ best-trained men 
engaged in educational work 
in New England. In addition 
to a Normal Course there are 
special courses in Primary 
Methods, School Music, Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Peda- 





gogy, Science and Art of Teach- Dr. Campbell 
ing, and a very popular and = suceessful 
Kindergarten Course. , 
A LITERARY EDUCATION 
The Academic and Preparatory Depart- 
ment includes everything required for en- 
trance to college and many additional courses 
of college grade. The courses 
in English are given by Prof. 
Genung of Amherst; Latin, by 
Prof. Harkness of Brown; Greek, 
by Prof. Chase 6f Harvard; Ger- 
man, by Prof. McLouth of New 
York University, etc. An emi- 
Prof. Chase nent college professor is in charge 
of every tainch. For a number of years the 
Schcol has given special attention to high 
school and college preparatory , 
work. Almost without excep- 
tion the young men and women 
who have prepared for college 
in this way have taken high 
rank in their college studies. 
Courses in Psychology are given 
by Dr. Dawson of the Hartford pr. Hatch 
Theological Seminary and courses in the New 
Testament by Dr. Hatch of the 
General Theological Seminary of 
New York City. The School 
is constantly adding new courses 
of study to its curriculum. It 
has fecentl? announced a course 
of forty lessons in the history 
Prof.McLouth form, structure and writing of 
the short story, taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, ‘editor cf Lippincott’s 
This course should 
be of special interest to any of our 
readers who have literary tastes 
and aspirat onsw 





* 








ALONG AGRICULTURAL LINES 
Mr. Esenwein 

The Agricultural Department offers a com- 
plete course in Agriculture, also special 
courses in Soils, Fertilizers, Farm Crops and 
Animal Husbandry, under Prof. Brooks and 
Prof. Grilben of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College; a course in Veterinary Science 
under Dr. Paige of the same _ institution; 
courses in Horticulture, Floriculture, Land- 






PROFESSORS 


COLLEGE TO THE HOME 
scape Gardening, and Forestry 
under Prof, Craig and Prof. 


Batchelor of Cornell University; 
a course in Poultry Culture under 
Prof. Graham of Hampton Insti- 
tute, formerly Professor of Poultry 
Culture at the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College; and a course in Prof. Brooks 
Agricultural Bacteriology under 
Dr. Herbert W. Conn of Wes- 
leyan University. It is claimed 





that The Home Correspondence 
School does more actual exten- 
sion teaching of Agricultural and 
related branches than any other 


The 









Prof. Craig institution 
School also publishes a_ series 
of Agricultural ‘text-books by 
Prof. Brooks, admirable for use 
in secondary schools where Agri- 
culture is taught. 


or agency. 





FOR BUSINESS 

The principal of the Commer- Prof. Graham 
cial Department is J. Frank Drake, a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College and of the Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance 
The School has expended thou- 
sands of dollars in perfecting its 
commercial text-books and 


PREPARATION 


in- 
struction papers and has pre- 
pared hundreds of ambitious 


young men and women for de- 
sirable business positions. The 
courses cover Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Penmanship, 


Mr. Drake 


Elementary Law and other commercial 
branches. 
FITTING FOR GOVERNMENT PosITIONS 


The Civil Service Department offers special 
courses to prepare for examinations for posi- 
tions in the government service such as Post- 
office, Railway Mail, Custom 
House, Departmental Clerkships, 





etc. The principal of this 
department, Mr. W. Stanwood 
Field, has recently been ap- 
pointed director of evening 
and vacation schools for the 
city of Boston. The Civil Ser- Mr. Field 
vice text-books published by The Home 


Correspondence School, of which Mr. Field 
is joint author, have already been adopted 
by over six hundred business colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s and public evening schools. 


ADAPTED TO INDIVJDUAL NEEDS 


The School furnishes bound volumes, and 
lessons are assigned in advance so that students 
are at no serious disadyantage on account of 
distance. It has students in all parts of the 
world. Students are not required to proceed 
according to a fixed study schedule, but are 
permitted to do the work whenever they have 
the time to spare. The fees are very low — 
low enough to. bring the courséS practically 
within the reach of all. We hope that many 
of our readers will take up and pursue one or 
more of the courses offered We advise send. 
ing for the catalogue at once. 
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Phonics as an Aid in Learning 
to Read 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


TH the beginning of November, the highest class 
in Miss A.’s school had mastered the sounds of the 
short vowels and the consonants s, t, p, h, f,1, m,n, 
r,c, k,b,d and g; and had sounded and pronounced 
all the words that might profitably be made from them. 
To linger on these would be to leave sound work and to recog- 
nize words as wholes from memory. For this reason Miss 
A. gave the long sounds of the a, e, i, 0, in quick succession, 
omitting the much mispronounced, and in children’s readers 
at least, little used long u. These sounds arg comparatively 
easy to remember, and by this time the children were learning 
the sounds rapidly. As they learned a new vowel sound, 
the word making went joyfully on, due in part, no doubt, 
to the children’s innate love of gibberish and in part to the 
fact they were now able to help themselves to a few of the 
words in the reading lesson, and this accomplishment was 
something new ani greatly to be desired as reflecting glory 
on the fortunate possessor. 
Each day the blackboard bore a list of words such as the 
following, the silent e being ‘indicated thus: 


g 


This was continued for a few days until the marking 
became unnecessary. 


bake side hé dld 
cake tide me bold 
lake ride be cold 
make hide we fold 
rake glide see gold 
sake slide tree hold 
take wide free told 
wake like she sold 
go came mile mice 
goes game file nice 
so lame find rice 
no blame bind price 
oh name line nose 
bow same fine hose 
low tame mine rose « 
grow frame dine close 
row day feed feel 
blow gay seed peel 
slow hay need heel 
flow lay reed lead 
snow may beet read 
oak say feet beat 
way sweet seat 


Following these list words came the Italian a and then 
more words. 


bir 
car 
far 
tar 
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stir 
arm 
harm 
farm 
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ark 

bark 
dark 
hark 








liirk 
mark 
park 
spark 








The sounds of sh, 00, th, ch, 00 and ing were taught next, 
but not all in a group. As a new sound was presented, its 
train of words came after it. 


dish 
fish 
wish 


hish 
mush 
rush 


moon 
noon 
soon 
spoon 
root 


thin 
think 
thank 
thick 


cheer 
cheep 
cheese 
cheek 
chase 


child 


tick ing 
tuck ing 
tack ing 
back ing 


cash ship 
dash shdp 
lash shine 
flash share 
hash shame 
rash shade 
sash shape 
mash shade 
room hoot 
loom shoot 
broom boot 
hoof toot 
root roost 
bath three 
lath fifth 
path third 
pith fifth 
thread 
chill choke rich 
chain chirp pitch 
chap church stitch 
chdp chink stretch 
chip chunk catch 
chick churn scratch 
book ° took 
cook crook 
hook brook 
look nook 
shook 
limp ing pick ing 
kick ing pack. ing 
lick ing stock ing 
lock ing stick ing 


sheep 
shéll 
shone 
splash 
trash 
crash 
smash 
show 


hoop 
loop 
coop 
scoop 
stoop 


thiimb 
thirst 
fourth 
mouth 
south 


hatch 
batch 
patch 
latch 
snatch 
match 


ge od y 
wood 
wool 
stood 


hoot ing 
toot ing 

root ing 
shoot ing 


Broad a, a sound frequently encountered in the first pages 


of the primers and readers, next received attention. 


All 

ball 
call 
gall 
hall 


tall 
wall 


craw] 
sprawl] 
want 
saw 
law 
paw 
raw 
straw 


driw 
lawn 
fawn 
water 


chalk 
stalk 
hawk 


talk 
walk 
dawn 
drawn 


pawn 
stall 
scrawl 














‘government, political progress, and the 
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NOTES «4 
aS aX 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE 
ADMITTED 

Japanese and Chinese over twenty -one 
years old are eligible to attend the public 
schools of Chicago if of good moral charac- 
ter. This was decided by the Board of 
Education when Yim Chan, Chinese, 
twenty-eight years old, and Yonezi Yam- 
anaka, Japanese, twenty-one years old, got 
permission to attend. 





MONTCLAIR TO HAVE OPEN-AIR 
SCHOOL 


The Montclair, N. J., school authorities 
have decided to establish an open-air 
school for weak-lunged children. The 
pupils will have their desks,on a. large plat- 
form which wil] be surmounted by a shelter 
tent. The school is not. intended: for chil- 
dren who may have contracted tuberculosis 
but for those who have weak lungs and 
might be benefited by life in the open. 
Children who live at a distance from the 
school will be transported to the institution 
at the expense of the school district. Of 
the four thousand pupils in the Montclair 
schools last year medical inspectors found 
forty-seven who showed they might develop 
tuberculosis. 





TO TEACH CHILDREN POLITICS 
To give elementary lessons in justice, 


like was one of the objects which F. J. 
Gould had in mind in the preparation of 
his edition of Plutarch’s Lives for the 
children. “I could think of no finer 
material for the purpose,” he writes, “than 
the admirable biographies of Plutarch. 
Western history derives its traditions from 
Greece and Rome, and it seemed to me an 
advantage to use a work which not only 
furnished simple instruction in the meaning 
of politics, but also held rank as a literary 
classic.” It can be said, however, that 
“The Children’s Plutarch,”’ which is meant 
for children of from ten to fourteen, con- 
tains little moralizing beyond what the 
tales themselves obviously convey. 





EDUCATION FOR INFANTS 


We have always been opposed to type- 
writing and shorthand —not for any in- 
trinsic demerits in them, but in so far as 
they find their way into places of liberal 
education to displace liberal studies. France 
has gone farther than anything of which we 
have heard in England. At the last com- 
petition in stenography it was a child of 
seven — Paul Coussot, son of a teacher in 
the College de Chatellerault (Vienne) — 
that gained the prize of a thousand francs 
offered to competitors under nine years of 
age! Presently we shall hear of speed tests 
in typewriting for babes in arms. One 
asks, a little sadly: What would Froebel 
have said to shorthand for children of 
Seven? But, like science, education, to 
Some a goddess, is for others a convenient 
cow from which butter may be got. 


Women who value 
good health should 
read specialinstruc- 
tions in every box. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 
10c. and 25c. 


When Women ¢ 


The trouble may arise from a variety 
of causes. The bodily organs are so 
sympathetic, that an injury to one 
may effect them all. 


The debilitating effects of indiges- 
tion or the trouble caused by a torpid 
liver may bring about a general 
breakdown in health. 


PILLS 


offer a safe and satisfactory remedy 
for women’s ailments. They not only 
purge the body of its impurities, but 
by regulating the bowels, kidneys and 
liver, tone up the entire system and 
ward off debility and illness. They 






. 





















READINGS FOR NOVEMBER 





STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN 
By Mara L. Pratt 
Chapters on Landing of the Pilgrims, In- 
dian Visitors, and First Thanksgiving. 
Illus. 223 pp. Boards, 40 cts. Cloth, 60 cts. 


AROUND THE YEAR 
WITH THE LITTLE BENNETTS 

By DorotHy Howe 
Thanksgiving has delightful consideration 
in the caurse with the Little Bennetts in No- 
vember. So, too, Christmas and New Year’s, 
as.the months roll on. 
Ijlus. 127 pp. 


NORRIS’ THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
Colored illustrations 132 pp. 
Boards, 30 cts. Cloth, 40 cts. 


Cloth, 40. cts. 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 
By M. HELEN BECKWITH 
The Noyember division fills sixteen pages 
with“abundant Thanksgiving material and 
charms with the story, “Hope Desire’s 
Thanksgiving.” Christmas and New Year’s 
follow in succeeding months. 
Illus. 188 pp. Cloth, 50 cts. 
STORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
By ANNA DavIs 


The Pilgrims and First Thanksgiving Day, 
three chapters. For intermediate grades. 
Illus. Boards, 30 cts. Cloths 4b cte 


DAWES’ STORIES OF OUR COUNTRY Vol. I 
Illus. Old print reproductions. 190 pp. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 
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PRIMERS 


TO SATISFY EVERY NEED OF PUPIL AND TEACHER, 


Varying in material, varying in treatment, but always successful in rapidly building up 
the child’s vocabulary, in interesting him absorbingly, and delighting him with his 


advance into the enchanted land of books, 


Most of these primers introduce the child 


into the use of a book from the first, saving blackboard and other chart work. 


Fourteen 
Story Primers 


The Continued Story, the activities children 
love, the rhythm of repetition, and the dramatic 
effects render our Story Primers unequaled, 
unrivaled, in the educational field. 


Three Simple Story 
Primers 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHADWICK 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 
‘Verbal forms are introduced in such a way 
as to let the learner become familiar with them 

most effectively.” — Prof. M. V. O’Shea 


THE THREE PIGS 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 
Lures the children into a knowledge of 
printed speech. 


THE THREE BEARS 


Fully illustrated. 







Cloth, 30 cents. 





diversion rather than a task. 





Three Advanced Story 
Primers 


By Mara L. Pratt-CHADWICK 






Classic stories of the fireside rendered ad- 
mirably serviceable as stepping-stones in the 
progressive mastery of the printéd page. 





































































THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN 
LITTLE 


Fully illustrated. 


RED RIDING HOOD — SEVEN KIDS 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


BOW WOW AND MEW MEW 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 




















Cloth, 30 cents. 
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\ fine working vocabulary evolved as a 








Seven Other Primers 


Four First Reader Story 
Books 


By Mara L. Pratt-CHADWICK 
PUSS IN BOOTS — REYNARD THE FOX 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 
The resourceful Puss and the sly Reynard 
work up curiosity to a white heat, and it is a 
pride and joy to read it all for one’s self. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS 
AND TOADS — SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 





Only high pedagogical art and sincerest 
sympathy with childhood could thus transform 
these old tales into successful working schemes 
for learning to read as a real diversion. 








THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER 


By Mara L. Pratr-CHADWICK 


Each Lesson illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


(a) Word-building from the first, with 
sound stories and drills. 
(b) Abundant busy work. 
BLACK’S PRIMER 
L 130 illustrations. Cloth, 25 cents. 


Extreme care in the vocabulary and grading. 
‘4 Subject-matter appeals to the child. 


SPRAGUE’S CLASSIC PRIMER 
Book One of the Sprague Classic Readers. 
By SARAH E, Spracue, Ph. D. 








EDUCATIONAL - PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


“Bright, fresh, full of life.’—M. V.O’Shea. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 30cents. 


FOUNDATION PRIMER 
Book One of the Foundation Readers. 
By Mrs. B. ELLEN BurRKE. 


HOP 0’ MY THUMB — TOM THUMB 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 
The chapters are brief and crisp, and the 
whole book is alive with the activities that de- 
light the child mind. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


16 full-page Masterpiece Reproductions 
Child’s Pets, Toys, Plays, Friends made the 

center of interest. 
Illustrated. 


OUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 


By Mary NEWTON 


Cloth, 25 cents. 
Folk-Lore Primers 
By FRANCESCA MARSHALL. 
THE CAT SCHOOL 
Graphically illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 
Drawn from European folk-lore, new to 


American children. Carefully elaborated to 
meet the school-room requirements of a primer. 


150 illustrations. 20 in color. 146 pages 
Boards, cents. Cloth, 30 cents. 
Special subject for each month. Songs, 
stories, poems and games awaken and sustain 

interest to the close. 


25 


THE NOE VELL — THE GOAT AND THE GOOD TIME PRIMER AND FIRST 
READER 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. By F. Grace SEYMOUR 
Northern European Folk-Lore Tales. Nixies ie i 
are the Water Folk. Trolls are the Fairy Folk Illustrations. 17 in color. 147 pages. 
of the caves and under earth. Boards, 25 cents. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Hiawatha legend is the basis of the primer 
plan. Perseverance, obedience and kindli- 
ness inculcated in the stories. 


HOPI, THE CLIFF DWELLER 


A Story Primer and First Reader for Second 
Grade. 


Full of fresh interest and surprises, yet 
quickening the beginner’s progress to the end. 


DAME WIGGINS OF LEE AND HER 
SEVEN WONDERFUL CATS 


Arranged as a Primer for Children 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 

This book is adapted from a “Humorous 
Tale written principally by a Lady of Ninety.” 
Original rhymes, edited with additional verses 
by John Ruskin, LL.D. 

A charming book for the little ones. Inter- 
est is aroused at the start, pictures and text co- 
operating, and all else follows happily. 


By MARTHA JEWETT. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 

What children would most like to know of 
Hopi, a little Indian boy, whose home is perched 
on a great cliff, is bewitchingly portrayed, and 
yet successfully arranged as a primer and 
reader. 
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Pears’ 


Pears’ is essentially 
a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won’t 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is, if you value clear 
skin. 

Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 


Sold in town and village 











Trade Mark 
Buy a cake of your 


favorite toilet soap, 
and then buy a cake of 


Mennen’s 


(Borated) 


Skin Soap 


Put the twoon your dresser 
use them alternately and 
in a week you will know 
which you prefer and 
why Mennen’s is con- 
stantly growing in favor. 


At all druggists, or mailed on 
veceipt of 25 cents postpaid. 
Sample for ¢ cents in stamps 


Gerhard MennenCo., Newark, N.J. 


























FOR 


THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 


THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS Contains 77 reci- 
tations, 12 dialogues, 5 drills, 10 songs, 12 tableaux, and 
32 quotations. For all grades. Price, 25 cents. 

CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS JHas 72 recitations, 11 
dialogues, 5 drills, 8 songs, 4 tableaux, and 33 quota- 
tions. Price, 25 cents. 


THIRTY NEW CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS 


Thirty new, original, bright and clever Christmas dia- 


logues and plays for children of all ages. Price, 30 cents. 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK 
The newest and best. By the 
author of Christmas celebrations. 
Recitations, dialogues, drills, songs 
and music, tableaux, pantomimes, 
quotations, and the unique and 
novel entertainment: A Living 
Christmas Magazine. Price, 30 cts. 


CHILD’SCHRIST TALES Twenty- 
four beautiful stories, illustrated 
with 33 full-page reproductions. 
Holiday edition, cloth, stamped in 
two colors. Price, 75 cents. 








Ask us to mail you our complete Teachers’ Catalogue and 
Cyclopedia, listing other Holiday materials as: Supplementary 
Readers, Stencils, Post Cards, Christmas Cards, Pictures, Enter- 
tainments, The Plan Books, Songs, Calendar Pads, etc. Every 
teacher should have a copy. 208 large pages. Mailed free upon 
request. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY — Dept. € — CHICAGO 











Just Published 


LITTLE DIALOGUES 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By ELLA M. POWERS 








CONTENTS 
Tommy Rushaway White ° ‘ . ; ‘ 5 
A Columbus Day Pantomime : é ° . ‘ 6 
The Brownies’ Thanksgiving Feast ° ‘ . ‘ 15 
Four Little Pilgrim Maids ‘ , , ‘ 19 
The Thanksgiving Dinner : ‘ ‘ ‘ , P 23 
Dan, the Street Waif / : ‘ : . 27 
Mrs. Harrow’s Comforting Call ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 33 
A Christmas Gift . ; 39 
Christmas Wishes of Mother Goose’ s Children ‘ ; 41 
Tom’s Circus Money ‘ . , _ 49 
The Little Artist ° ° ‘ ; , 55 
Getting Ready for Santa Claus ; ‘ : : 61 
Edna’s Christmas Wishbone ; , ; ‘ : 64 
Helen’s Box of Paints . : 3 ; ‘ ; 70 
Clifford’s Little Maid ‘ ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ 74 
Edwin’s — : ° ‘ ° ; . ; 81 
Peter’s Coat. ; . ‘ . ‘ : , 86 
The Luncheon . ‘ ‘ ; ; , . ; 93 
Johnny’s Valentine : . ‘ ; «an 
The Home Coming of Washington ‘ . : , 107 
The Dance of a Little Colonial Maid. ; j i> 83 
A Maple Sugar Party ‘ : ‘ : , 120 
A Brave Little Patriot . : 5 : ‘ ‘ .. 
Dot’s Little May Basket. i ‘ . : ‘ 139 
A Very Poor Bargain ; , . ; ; , » “pes 
The Rehearsal . ; - 3 : 3 ‘ ; 154 


Cloth Price, 40 cents 
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